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“Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“In HER build loveliest.” 


MILTON, 
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For the British Lady’s Muguzine. 
MEMOIR OF MISS JANE PORTER, 


“ Grave, historical, and chaste.” 


NOTHING is more just than the 

sentiment so well expressed by 
Lord Bacon, that mind is power. 
The intellectual superiority of this 
country forms, therefore, its highest 
praise ; since, instead of being re- 
stricted to mankind, it here includes 
that sex in whose persons are united 
the attractions and endearments of 
civilised life. England may truly 
pride herself on possessing an order 
of females to be found in no other 
land, who at once adorn the virtues 
and extend the renown of that na- 
tion to whose intelligence and felicity 
they so much contribute. 

The family of the lady whose 
portrait now embellishes the present 
work, and who herself is acknow- 
ledged an author of rank, are already 
known for their literary taste. Ac- 
cording to the statement first made 
public by the late Mrs. Robinson, 
they are ‘ maternally descended 
from two ancient families in North- 
umberland ;” but their father was a 
native of Ireland, and embraced the 
profession of a soldier. His daugh- 
ters are represented as having received 
the elements of knowledge “ north 














perfected the formation of hei 
mind. 

Deprived of their father at an 
early stage of life, it devolved on 
their mother not only to watch the 
progress of their infant years, but to 
assist in urging them forward to that 
distinction at which her children 
have since arrived. She first encou- 
raged that genius, and gloried in 
that spirit, to the display of which 
her family owe alike their respecta- 
bility and fame. Maternal love has 
never been more energetically exerted 
than by this excellent mother ; nor 
has any mother found greater cause 
to rejoice in the result of her cares, 
as exemplified in the affection and 
prosperity of her offspring. 

Mrs. Porter came with her family 
to town, many years ago, with the 
design of introducing the present Sir 
Robert Ker Porter to the Royal 
Academy, which he attended for the 
purposes of improvement in that 
pictorial school. Attracted by the 
graces and talents of the subject of 
the present sketch, together with 
those of her sister, their residence 
soon became the favourite resort of 
persons of genius and literature. It 
is alluding to this fact, that one of 
the most accomplished poets of mo- 
dern times, then continually in the 


of the Tweed,” where the eldest of | habit of visiting them, thus describes 


them, the subject of this passing 
sketch, is believed to have in reality | 
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the feelings which Niels society had 
imparted “to him. 
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“ Blest pair! how fast the rosy-pinion'd 
hours 
Fled, when wit, sense, and harmony, 
combining, 
- Beneath your triendly roof their witching 
pow’'rs, 
Awhile my spirit charm'd from sad re- 
pining.” 

” Encompassed by ingenious 
friends,” Miss Jane Porter soon be- 
gan to try the strength of her talents, 
by contributing to one or two maga- 
zines no longer in existence. Her 
first great work, ‘‘ Thaddeus of War- 
saw,” did not appear till after she 
had ascertained the reception which 
her writings were likely to experience 
in the world; and its success has 


proved that she did not judge too| 


partially of her literary skill. Every 
person who is endued with intellec- 
tual sensibility will agree, with the 
critic, that it “is a w ork of genius,” 
which must “ receive the precious 
meed of sympathy from every reader 
of unsophisticated sentiment and ge- 
nuine feeling;” and, also, that it 
* inculcates virtuous and magnani- 
mous sentiments.” 

This work, exhibiting “a new 
species of composition,” has reached 
to a sixth edition, in four volumes ; 
and has been followed by the romance 
of “The Scottish Chiefs,” in five 
volumes, from the same pen. 

Between the publication of these 
works, however, Miss Porter sent 
into the world two 
** Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney ; 
with Remarks.” Of all the authors 
whom Miss Porter has adverted to, 
- it appears that Sir Philip Sidney, who 
when living was “ the Secret wish of 
many a female fieart,” i$ eminently 
her favourite one. Whether his fair 
commentator will ever add to lite- 
rary biography her “ projected life 
of Sir Philip Sidney,” of which she 
here speaks, forms a question which 
she only can answer ; but the present 
writer has reason to believe that such 
a performance must for several years 
have occunied her attention. 


volumes of 
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The age of chivalry is not past. 
Aniniated by the noble spirit of that 
age, “ soaring upward,” Miss Porter 
has caught much of the virtue of 
the hero whose character she has 
contemplated with such admiration. 
Hence the high and magnanimous 
style of thinking and feeling which 
distinguish and dignify her “works ; 
hence, indeed, her writings at once 
soften and improve the heart, while 
they elevate and ennoble the mind. 

Literature is indispensible to so- 
ciety. With this conviction as to 
the actual state of the public taste, 
and particularly as it applies to. the 
female sex, it is gratifying to narrate 
the literary career ofa lady whose vo- 
lumes bear the uniform stamp of pure 
morality, sound sense, and just taste. 
Persevering in her amiable course, 
Miss Porter will have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that she has not lived 
in vain; and, what must be still 
dearer to such a mind, that she has 
employed with honour those talents 
for whose application she must here- 
after be made accountable. 


*,* The proprietors of the BRITISH 
Lapvy’s MAGAZINE are indebted to Miss 
Porter herself for the drawing from which 
the annexed portrait has been engraved ; 
having politely acceded to their request, 
through the medium of a literary friend. 


a 

To the Editorof the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN DRESS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN the second week of this month, 
not having been in London for nearly 
a year before, I paid it a visit; and 
a few days after my arrival, with a 
friend, an inhabitant of this great 
city, I took a walk in Hyde-park. 
You can scarcely imagine how much 
[ was astonished at the change that 
has taken place in the dresses of fe- 
males during my absence. I could 
scarcely believe that I had not got 
on old Fortunatus’s wishing-cap, and 
had been unconsciously transported 
into a foreign country. My friend 

















observed my wonder—* This,” said 
he, ‘‘ that you are su surprised at, is 
another French revolution.”—* In- 
deed!” cried I, ‘* what, our soldiers 
have been teaching Frenchmen how 
to fight, and Frenchwomen, in re- 
turn, are teaching our ladies how to 
dress ?”—“ Yes,” he replied, “ but 
this French revolution will be much 
less harmless than its prototype.”— 
** Not half so bloody,” I rejoined ; 
“for, judging by myself, in these 
habilaments I do not think the ladies 
likely to do much execution.”— 
“* You are an old bachelor, an old- 
fashioned fellow,” he added: ** ask 
that spruce young gentlemen, who is 
simpering between two ladies, with 
his narrow coat-flaps hanging down 
in a stripe like the tail of a sneaking 
dog, what he thinks of this new 
fashion in the dress of the fair sex. 
Ask him what executions ladies are 
now likely to be guilty of, and he 
will tell you that Lady D. and Miss 
G. are the Robespierre and Marat 
of this new French revolution, and 
perpetrate more murders with less 
remorse.” 

This sight made a strong impres- 
sion upon me. I returned home, 
and went to bed early, to endeavour 
to drive away the unpleasant reflec- 
tions excited ; but, on the contrary, 
when I fell asleep, they presented to 
me the following dream, from which 
I think some instruction may be de- 
rived, and to which I beg leave to 
aflix, asaimotto, the saying of the 
wise man—‘* Dreams make even 
fools have wings.” 

I fancied that I was again walking 
in Hyde-park : I was surprised, how- 
ever, to observe that there was no 
company, and that I was a solitary 
rambler along that part which 1 
heard called Rotten-row. I thought 
in my sleep that it was a very beau- 
tiful afternoon ; and I sat down upon 
a low part of the parapet of the 
bridge crossing the Serpentine, to 
enjoy the sunshine. My thoughts 
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still ran upon the French revolution 
in the dress of the females of tlie 
metropolis of the world, and I was 
naturally drawn into a train of very 
wise and novel reflections upon the 
volatility of women, their love for 
novelty, aud their ambition to excite 
admiration. What is woman, thought 
I, but a chamelion, ever changing 
her colours, and living upon air— 
the breath of approbation? What 
is she but a waxen doll, dressed 
out in gaudy apparel to catch 
and allure the eye? What is she 
but a church steeple, with a wind- 
obeying vane at the top, and with a 
clattering belfry, ‘‘ full of sound 
and fury, signifying—nothing ?"— 
What is she but a 
I was turning my head round to 
find another simile, being rather at 
a stand-still, when I saw an object 
approaching in the distance, that im- 
mediately brought to my mind those 
lines of Milton— 
But who is this ; what thing of land or sea? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing— 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim ? 





In short, upon a nearer view, I 
found it was a woman, and I had 
reason to flatter myself on my church- 
steeple simile; for on her head she 
wore something that might in height 
and shape have passed for a reason- 
able tower, on the summit of which 
was a large plume of feathers, that 
made it look as if it were “ with 
moss and ivy overgrown.” ‘To com- 
pare it to the huge helmet im the 
Castle of Otranto Is a very slight 
exaggeration. Apsley House was 
now and then almost lost behind this 
head-dress, as the lady approached 
from Hyde-park Corner, or resem- 
bled a nobleman’s seat overshadowed 
with patrimonial wood, The bonnet, 
for such I must call it to be under- 
stood, was of light-blue, or French- 
grey, and the different stories were 
marked out by rows of pink ribbon, 
K k 2 
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The feathers surmounting this stately 
fabric were black. 

She wore a yellow-green, or Vert- 
Frangois dress, round her person ; 
but whether to name it pelisse, gown, 
frock, or any thing else, 1 know not. 
I supposed that the lady was de- 
formed, for it was so huddled toge- 
ther at the back, with so many 
plaits, fullings, and stuffings, that 
*‘ the envious mountain” upon the 
back of Richard, compared with 
what this lady seemed to attempt to 
conceal, were but as a mole-hill to 
Caucasus. Besides, round her neck 
she wore an amazingly broad double 
frill of white lace, that made her 
head look like that of St. John in 
the charger, especially as she wore 
a sort of blood-colour handkerchief 
above this immense frill, that much 
resembled a dish. Of her waist I 
cannot speak, as I saw none, though 
there was ribbon which passed across 
the rise of her shoulders, and was 
tied before upon the same level. 
Round the bottom of her pelisse and 
petticoats, which extended only about 
one-third down the leg,* was a vast 
deal of flouncing and furbelowing, 
the design of which was to me inex- 
plicable. The whole object of the 
lady seemed to be to conceal her 
personal deformities, and to display 
the variegated colours of her habili- 
ments. 

«¢ Whence, and what art thou, ex- 





* I beg pardon for using this word, but 
I tried circumlocution in vain. French 
women, and our English women in imita- 
tion, are determined to shew that they are 
not like one of the queens of Spain of 
old, as related by a foreign author, whose 
name I forget.—The Queen of Spain, 
travelling throngh a town in her domi- 
nions, famous for the manufactory of silk 
stockings, was waited upon by a deputa- 
tion of artisans, who begged leave to 
offer some beautiful hose for her majesty’s 
peculiar wear. Instead of being graci- 
ously received, the poor men were sternly 
repulsed by the attendant chamberlain. 
“ Know,” said the indignant courtier, “a 
queen of Spain has no legs.” 
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ecrable shape?” I was on the point 
of exclaiming, when I found that 
she had walked or ambled nearly to 
the place where I stood, raising her- 
self upon her toes at every step. 
Her face might have been handsome 
in * the olden time,” but she seemed 
long to have lost that beauty whose 
place she endeavoured to supply by 
rouge et blanc laid on in flakes, 
without much attention to economy. 
* Well,” thought I, ‘‘ this is worse 
than the worst of those I saw yes- 
terday: they were Englishwomen 
Frenchified, but this must be a true 
specimen of continental perfection.” 

She had now passed me, turning 
her head, however, evidently with 
the design of shewing her face; and 
she soon stopped, and, resting upon 
the balustrades of the bridge, gazed 
upon the water below, whose clear, 
pure, and crystal surface was stained 
by the reflection of her daubed and 
artificial countenance: instead of be- 
ing put to the blush, she seemed to 
look with self-complacency upon her 
shadow, and proceeded to arrange 
an obstinate curl that was not in 
perfect buckle. 

While she was thus agreeably em- 
ployed, I turned my eyes towards 
Kensington, whenI observed a young 
female advancing with a quick and 
healthy step. She appeared all life 
and lightness, and while she was ap- 
proaching I could not help repeating 
that beautiful passage in Pericles— 
See where she comes, apparell’d like the 

spring ; 
ae subjects, and her thoughts the 
Ing 
Of every virtue that gives fame to men! 

I need not dwell upon a descrip- 
tion of her dress or person, since the 
tasteful reader will be able to fill up 
an outline. She seemed to be scarce- 
ly twenty years old, with a counte- 
nance sufficiently spirited, yet rather 
innocent and engaging than beauti- 
ful. Her dress was in the true 
English style of simple neatness— 

















Character of Madame Necker. 


graceful, not gaudy; elegant, not | 
elaborate. On her head she wore a | 
straw bonnet, tied merely with -a | 
white ribbon, and her hair played in | 
natural ringlets upon her free and | 
open forehead. Her dress in general | 
avas white, and made so as to avoid | 
the two extremes of confinement and 
negligence—a combination of care- 
less care and artless art, displaying, 
but not obtruding, the graces of the 
figure, that were rather to be disco- 
vered by the attentive notice of the 
observer, than forced upon the sight 
by the design of the owner. In 
short, a complete contrast to the 
lady whom I supposed to be French, 
who was still employed in contem- 
plating her face in the watery mirror, 
which, when the wind curled its sur- 
face, seemed spitefully to add new 
wrinkles that would soon be perma- 
nent in the substance, though float- 
ing in the shadow. 

What resulted between these de- 
lectable personages, and the termi- 
nation of my dream, I must defer 
until your next number; lest, by 
being tedious, I should send your 
readers to sleep, to dream it out for 
themselves. In the mean time, I 
remain, &c. Ca@LEBS. 

Little Britain; March 1815. 

—_— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


CHARACTER OF MADAME NECKER, 


THE following little sketch of the | 


woman who once inspired love in 
the bosom of the historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the wife of the minister Necker, 
and the mother of Madame de Staél, 
is from the French production, en- 
titled Souvenirs et Portraits. lt 
is delivered with much of the flip- 
pant malignity so congenial to Paris, 
but still conveys a few points which 
account for that surfeiting mention 
of her father, with which the adinirers 
of the Corinna of France are occa- 
sionally astounded. Nothing, in the 
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end, so certainly lowers a character 
as a compact to exalt it: the world 
sets it down in spite, as in the in- 
stance of Necker, whose place in the 
public estimation is somewhat ‘lower 
than it ought to be. 

Madame Necker’s figure was tall, 
and she had once been beautiful ; 
| but at the time I knew her, in 1789, 
there were no traces of her charms 
remaining. She was then very thin, 
and her nerves were so much disor- 
dered that she could not long remain 
in the same position. This was the 
reason why she has been seen at the 
theatre, standing up in the middle of 
her box, balancing herself first on 
| one leg and then on the other. Her 
manners were rather reserved than 
| dignified ; she possesseda great deal 
| of wit and knowledge, and, what was 
' better, she was virtuous and benevo- 
lent, employing in good works a 
creat part of what her husband ac- 
quired by commerce and the bank. 
It is generally said, that in the ‘so- 
ciety of her intimate friends she was 
very amiable and sprightly : but to 
me, who only saw her in the higher 
walks of life, she always appeared 
so entirely occupied with one idea, 
the success of her husband, that all 
her faculties seemed absorbed in it. 

People have endeavoured to per- 
suade me that Madame Necker was 
a woman of superior genius. The 
Collection of her ‘Thoughts, which 
have been published, by no means 
| sanctions this opinion. She quotes 
'some bon mots; but, inwhat imme- 
| diately belongs to herself, we find 
| only false or common ideas, which 
‘are expressed in a perplexed and 
obscure style.’ Ina word, they are 
enigmas which are not worth the 
trouble of unravelling. We easily 
perceive in this book the bad taste 
of the school of Thomas, a rhetori- 
cian puffed up with self-conceit, who, 
according to an. epigram then in 
vogue, opened a wide mouth to say 
nothing. He was the friend of Ma- 
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dame Necker, and she looked upon 
him asa sublime author, Now it is 
certain, that to render exclusive ho- 
mage to great genius does not prove 
that we equal it; but, if we admire 
mediocrity, we are certainly medio- 
cre ourselves, Her extreme attach- 
ment to her husband, and the pains 
which she took to precure him uni- 
versal success, were equally sincere 
and disinterested. She entertained 
so high an opinion of his talents and 
virtues, that she absolutely worship- 
ped him; she even transformed his 
house into a temple, of which she 
was the priestess, and their friends, 
how high soever their rank might be, 
were reduced to the humble condi- | 
tion of adorers. Madame Necker 
possessed more vivacity than tender- 
ness; her imagination was rather 
exalted than warm; she had more 
enthusiasm than feeling, and, in spite 
of her wit, this infatuation injured 





her discernment and spoiled her 
taste. H. 


—<__—— 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Nor love thy life, nor hate.—MuLton. 


——— ee 





HisToRyY must record it as one of | 
the commendable acts of James the 
First, amidst all his faults and vices, 
that he caused a sumptuous monu- 
ment to be erected in honour of the 
very princess who has been charged 
with ordering the decapitation of “his | 
mother. He displayed in this parti- 
cular act such an instance of public 
feeling, in preference to private re- 
sentment, as muchastonish those who 
are acquainted with nothing but the 
weaknesses and misconduct of this 
capricious and most inconstant prince. 
Whatever were the errors of his 
reion and the practices of his life, 





therefore, let him at any rate be ap- 
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plauded for the magnanimity which 
induced him to regard and preserve 
the 
{EMORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

This fine and noble monument 
stands in the northern isle of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel; the arched 
canopy over the tomb being sup- 
ported with ten black marble co- 
lumns of the Corinthian order, her 
statue lying at full length in her royal 
robes, resting on four lions, with a 
fifth at her feet, all of them being 
gilt with gold. According to one 
inscription on the tomb, her sister, 
Queea Mary, who died in the year 


| 1558, lies interred in the same vault, 


“* in spe resurrectionis.” ‘The arms 
of France and England are displayed 
on one side quarterly, within a gar- 
ter, supported by a lion rampant, 
gardant or, crowned with a royal 
diadem, and a dragon gules; with 
the motto of Dieu et mon Droit! 
Upon the other side is Scotland im- 
paling France and England guarterly, 
supported by an unicorn arg. gorged, 
with a crown reflexed over the back 
or, and a lion ramp. the motto be- 
ing Beati Pacifici! This tomb is 
altogether most honourable to the 
taste and munificence of that age, 
Elizabeth, the most renowned 
princess that ever filled the throne of 
this realm, was daughter of King 
Henry the Eighth by his second wife, 
Anne Bullen, whom he first idolised 
and then beheaded. His daughter 
was, during the reign of her half- 
sister Queen Mary, for some time in 
danger of experiencing her mother’s 
fate. Elizabeth found herself at 
that period put into a state of re- 
striction, from which nothing but 
the decease of Mary could have 
emancipated her; on whose death, 
which occurred on November the 
17th, in the year 1558, she, happily 
for herself and country, Was en- 
trusted with the sceptre of England. 
How entirely she merited the repu- 
tation of an excellent queen, putting 

















some of her notions of power out 
of the. question, the annals of her 
country have testified to all succeed- 
ing times. Foreigners and traitors 
were alone her enemies. The answer 
of her successor on the throne, 
James the First, to an individual who 
sought to flatter him by depreciating 
Queen Elizabeth, will ‘always be re- 
peated to the credit of both. “ You 
praise Queen Elizabeth too highly,” 
observed a courtier; “ she was not 
so much a wise and great queen, as 
she was fortunate in having wise and 
great counsellors.” ‘ And it is on 
that account,” said James, ‘ that I 
call her a wise and great sovereign ; 
for when did you know a weak sove- 
reign have either the fortune to find 
such counsellors, or the wisdom and 
constancy to keep them?’ Europe 
has long since ratified the judgment 
so pronounced by the successor of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

She died on the 24th ef March, 
anno 1602, when she had swayed 
the sceptre of this kingdom for the 
glorious space of forty-four years, 
four months, and seven days, and 
had attained to the seventicth year 
of her age. 

Commemorative of her worth, the 
inscriptions on her tomb informs us 
—‘ that she was the mother of her 
country, and the patroness of reli- 
gion and learning; that she was 
skilled in languages, adorned with 
great excellencies of mind and per- 
son, and endowed with princely vir- 
tues beyond her sex; that, in her 
reign, religion was refined to its pri- 
mitive purity; that peace was esta- 
blished, money restored to its just 
value, and domestic insurrections 
were quelled ; that France was deli- 
vered from intestine troubles; that 
the Netherlands were supported, and 
the Spanish armada defeated ; that 
Ireland, almost lost by the secret 
contrivances of Spain, was recovered; 
that the revenues of both universities 
were mpproved, by a law of provi- 
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sions; and, in fine, that all England 
was enriched ;—that she was a most 
prudent governess, and _ forty-five 
years a virtuous and triumphant 
queen; truly religious, and blessed 
in all her great  aiiens and wets 
after a calin and resigned death, it 

the seventieth year of her age, “ 
left the mortal part to be deposited 
in this church, which she established 
upon a new footing, till by Christ’s 
word she is called | to immortality.” 

High and deserved as was the re- 
putation of this celebrated queen, 
yet an unworthy Italian had the 
villainy to fabricate such a biography 
of her as rendered her odious to his 

own countrymen, and for some time 
served to tarnish the lustre of her 
glory in other lands. Elizabeth was 
accused by this writer of the most 
flagitious vices, and her character 
held up to the detestation of the 
universe. While it may be regretted 
that this pretended life of that illus- 
trious queen should have influenced 
the opinions of persons in former 
times, still we enjoy the proud satis- 
faction of knowing that she has 
triumphed over the malice of her 
libeller, and must continue to be ex- 
hibited as one of the noblest trophies 
of the historic page. 

England will ever revere the me- 
mory of this sovereign. She had 
great faults; but she had also gieat 
virtues, Which more than counterba- 
lanced all her faults. Epitaphs are 
not always the best criteria of truth; 
yet if only half of the praise in- 
scribed on her monument be in 
reality her due, she soared far beyond 
the ordinary Hlioht cf royal minds, 
and has left behind her an example 
which the greatest princess in future 
times would do wisely to emulate. 

The name of Elizabeth is, in fact, 
connected with recollections that 
will always endear it to Englishmen. 
It was during her wise and energetic 
rule, that our leading national * dis- 
tinctions, religious, “political, and 
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literary, were firmly grounded ; and 
that a constellation of genius arose, 
as if it were to ground them well. 
It may be doubted whether any age 
or country has displayed equally 
powerful minds and energies with 
England, under the sway of this able 
princess. Every-where intellect pre- 
dominated—in the cabinet, in the 
field, on the ocean, in the closet, and 
on the throne. He must be an un- 
enviable being, who can reflect upon 
an era so glorious, and not indulge 
a complacent feeling towards its 
presiding genius; or who can ap- 
proach, without a pause of respect 
and reverence, the tomb of the high. 
souled Elizabeth. 

At the lower end of the southern 
side of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
westward of the monument to the 
Countess of Richmond, stands a 
very handsome tomb composed of 
black alabaster and variorous mar- 
ble, and sacred to the memory of 

MARGARET THE COUNTESS OF LENOX, 
whose statue lies at full proportion 
on the tomb, being finely robed, and 
the tomb itself inclosed with iron 
rails, Around this temb, and onthe 
pedestal of it, are the figures of 
eight children, four boys and four 
girls, represented as kneeling north- 
ward and southward; their efhgies 
all composed of the finest alabaster, 
and also gilt with gold. Henry, her 
second son, afterwards so much ce- 
lebrated as Lord Darnley, and father 
of James the First, by Mary Queen 
of Scots, is the most prominent of 
the eight effigies on this tomb, with 
the crown over his head; though he 
was murdered at the age of twenty- 
one years, not without dark suspi- 
cions of foul practices on the part 
of his queen, and lies here entomb- 
ed. Of the remaining seven children 
thus exhibited round the tomb, al- 
ready noticed, three only are men- 
tioned by the historic pen, the 
others all dying young. 








LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS 
was daughter and sole heir of Archi- 
bald, Earl of Angus, by the princess 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 
the Seventh of England, who was 
married to James the Fourth of Scot- 
land. She was very beautiful, and 
was privately married, when young, 
to Thomas Howard, son of the Duke 
of Norfolk; on which account both 
parties were committed to the Tower 
by Henry the Eighth, her uncle, for 
marrying without consulting him. 
Howard died in the Tower. His 
youthful widow was immediately set 
free; and soon after married Mat- 
thew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, by whom 
she successively had the children 
whose effigies still adorn her tomb. 
Margaret died on the 10th of March, 
in the year 1577. 

This noble lady had to her great- 
grandfather, King Edward the IVth; 
to her grandfather, King Henry the 
Vilth ; to her uncle, King Henry the 
VIIIth ; to her cousin-german, King 
Edward the VIith: to her brother, 
King James the Vth of Scotland ; 
to her son, King Henry the Ist (bet- 
ter known as Lord Darnley) of Scot- 
land; to her grandson, King James 
the Vith of Scotland, and Ist of 
England: having to her great-grand- 
mother and her grandmother two 
queens, named each Elizabeth; to 


| 
_her mother, Margaret Queen of 


Scots; to her aunt, Mary the French 
Queen; to her cousins-german, both 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were suc- 
cessively Queens of England ; and to 
her niece and daughter in-law, Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Natural nobility is genuine nobi- 
lity. It will therefore not be un- 
pleasing to the reader to learn, that 
the Countess Margaret was an orna- 
ment to her sex; and that she was 
distinguished by her virtues, while 
she was honoured for her birth.— 
Requiescat in pace, et in spe resur- 
recttonis £ 
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%o the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ON NEEDLE-WORK. 

MR. EDITOR, 

IN early life [ passed eleven years in 
the exercise of my needle for a live- 
lihood. Will you allow me to ad- 
dress your readers, among whom 
might perhaps be found some of the 
kind patronesses of my former hum- 
ble labours, on a subject widely con- 
nected with female life—the state of 
needlework in this country. 

Tolighten the heavy burthen which 
many ladies impose upon themselves 
is one object which I have in view: 
but, I confess, my strongest motive 
is to excite attention towards the in- 
dustrious sisterhood to which I once 
belonged. 

From books I had been informed 
of the fact, upon which ‘* The Bri- 
tish Lady’s Magazine” chiefly founds 
its pretensions, namely, that women 
have of late been rapidly advancing 
in intellectual improvement. Much 
may have been gained in this way, 
indirectly, for that class of females 
for whom I wish to plead. Needle- 
work and intellectual improvement 
are naturally in a state of wartare. 
But I am afraid the root of the evil 
has not as yet beenstruck at. Work- 
women of every description were 
never in so much distress for want of 
employment. 

Among the present circle of my 
acquaintance I am proud to rank 
many that may truly be called re- 
spectable ; nor do the female part of 
them, in their mental attainments, at 
all disprove the prevailing opinion of 
that intellectual progression which 
you have taken as the basis of your 
work; yet I aflirm that I know not 
a single family where there is not 
some essential drawback to its com- 
fort which may be traced to needle- 
work done at home, as the phrase is 
for all needle-work performed in a 
family by some of its own members, 
and for which no remuneration in 
money is received or expected. 
Brit. LApy’s MAG. No, 4 
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In money alone, did I say? I 
would appeal to all the fair votaries 
of voluntary housewifery, whether, 
in the matter of conscience, any one 
of them ever thought she had done 
as much needle-work as she ought to 
have done. Even fancy work, the 
fairest of the tribe !—how delightful 
the arrangement of her materials! 
the fixing upon her happiest pattern, 
how pleasing an anxiety! how cheer- 
ful the commencement of the labour 
she enjoins! But that lady must be - 
a true lover of the art, and so indus- 
trious a pursuer of a predetermined 
purpose, that it were pity her energy 
should not have been directed to 
some wiser end, who can atiirm she 
neither feels weariness duriag the 
execution of a fancy piece, nor “takes 
more time than she had calculated 
for the performance. 

Is it too bold an attempt to per- 
suade your readers that it would 
prove an incalculable addition to 
general happiness, and the domestic 
comfort of both sexes, if needle-work 
were never practised but for a remu- 
neration in money? As nearly, how- 
ever, as this desirable thing can be ef- 
fected, so much more nearly will wo- 
men be upon an equality with men, as 
far as respects the mere enjoyment of 
life. As far as that goes, I believe 
it is every woman’s opinion that the 
condition of men is far superior to 
her own. 

“They can do what they like,” 
we say. Do not these words gene- 
rally mean, they have time to seek 

out whatever amusements suit their 
tastes? We dare not tell them we 
have no time to do this; for, if they 
should ask in what manner we dis- 
pose of our time, we should blush to 
enter upon a detail of the minutiz 
which compose the sum of a woman’s 
daily employment. Nay, many a 
lady who allows not herself one 
quarter of an hour’s pesitive leisure 
during her waking hours, considers 
her own husband as the most indus- 
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trious of men, if he steadily pursue 
his occupation till the hour of dinner, 

and will be perpetually lamenting 
her own idleness. 

Real business and real leisure 
make up the portions of men’s time 
—two sources of happiness which we 
certainly partake of in avery inferior 
degree. To the execution of em- 
ployment, in which the faculties of 
the body or mind are called into busy 
action, there must be a consoling 
importance attached, which feminine 
duties (that generic term for all our 
business) cannot aspire to. 

Tn the most meritorious discharges 
of those duties, the highest praise we 
can aim at is to be accounted the 
helpmates of man; who, in return 
for all he does for us, expects, and 
justly expects, us to do all in our 
power to soften and sweeten life. 

In how many ways is a good wo- 
man employed, in thought or action, 
through the day, in order that her 
good man may be enabled to feel his 
leisure hours real substantial holy- 
day, and perfect respite from the 
cares of business! Not the least 
part to be done to accomplish this 
end is to fit herself to become a con- 
versational companion; that is to 
say, She has to study and understand 
the subjects on which he loves to 
talk. 7 art of our duty, if strictly 
performed, will be found by f ar our 
hardest part. The disadvantages we 
Jabour under from an education dif- 
fering from a manly one make the 
hours i in which we sit and do nothing 
In men’s company too often any thing 
but a relaxation; although, as to 
pleasure and instruction, time so 
passed may be esteemed more or less 
delightful. 

To make a man’s home so desirable 
a place as to preclude his having a wish 
to pass his leisure hours at any fire- 
side in preference to his own, I should 
humbly take to be the sum and sub- 
stance of woman’s domestic ambition. 
J would appeal to our British ladies, 
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who are generally allowed to be the 
most zealous and successful of all 
women in the pursuit of this object, 
—I would appeal to them who have 
been most successful in the perform- 
ance of this laudable service, in be- 
half of father, son, husband, or 
brother, whether an anxious desire 
to perform this duty well is not at- 
tended with enough. of mental exer- 
tion, at least, to incline them to the 
opinion that women may be more 
properly ranked among the contri- 
butors to, than the partakers of, the 
undisturbed relaxation of man. 

If a family be so well ordered 
that the master is never called in to 
its direction, and yet he perceives 
comfort and economy well attended 
to, the mistress of that family (espe- 
cially if children form a part of it) 
has, I apprehend, as large a share of 
womanly employment as ought to 
satisfy her own sense of duty; even 
though the needle-book and “ thread- 
case were quite laid aside, and she 
cheerfully contributed her part to the 
slender gains of the corset-maker, 
the milliner, the dress-maker, the 
plain- worker, the embroidress, and 
all the numerous classifications of 
females supporting themselves by 
needle.work, that great staple com- 
modity which is alone appropriated 
to the self-supporting part of our 
Sex. 

Much has been said and written 
on the subject of men engrossing to 
themselves every occupation “and 
calling. After many years of obser- 
vation and reflection, I am obliged 
to acquiesce in the notion that it 
‘annot well be ordered otherwise. 

If at the birth of girls it were 
possible to foresee in what cases it 
would be their fortune to pass a sin- 
gle life, we should soon find trades 
wrested from their present occupiers, 
and transferred to the exclusive pos- 
session of our sex. The whole me- 
chanical business of copying writings 
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night very soon be transferred with 
udvantage to the poorer sort of wo- 
men, who with very little teaching 
would soon beat their rivals of the 
other sex in facility and neatness. 
The parents of female children, who 
were known to be destined from their 
birth to maintain themselves through 
the whole course of their lives with 
like certainty as their sonsare, would | 
feel ita duty incumbent on them- 
selves to strengthen the minds, aad 
even the bodily constitutions, of their | 
girls, so circumstanced, by an edu- 
cation which, without affronting the 
preconceived habits of society, might 
enable them to follow some occupa- 
tion now considered above the capa- 
city or too robust for the constitution 
of our sex. Plenty of resources 
would then lie open for single women 
to obtain an independent livelihood, 
when every parent would be upon 
the alert to encroach upon some 
employment, now engrossed by men, 
for such of their daughters as would 
then be exactly in the same predica- 
ment as their sons now are. Who, 
for instance, would lay by money to 
set up his sons in trade; give premi- 
ams, and in part maintain them 
through a long apprenticeship ; or, 
which, men of moderate incomes 
frequently do, strain every nerve in 
order to bring them up to a learned 
profession ; if it were in a ve rv high 
degree probable that, by the time 
they were twenty years of age, they 
would be taken trom this trade or 
prefession, and maintained during 
the remainder of their lives by the 
person whom they should marry. 
Yet this is precisely the situation in 
which every parent, whose income 
dloes not very much exceed the mo- 
derate, is placed with respect to his 
daughters. 

Ey ven where boys have gone through 
a laborious education, superinducing 
habits of steady attention, accom- 











panied with the entire conviction that 
the business which they learn is to 
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be the source of their future distine- 
tion, may it not be athrmed that the 
persevering industry required to ac- 
complish this desirable end causes 
many a hard struggle in the minds of 
young men, even of the most hope- 
ful disposition? What then must be 
the disadvantages under which a very 
young woman is placed who is re- 
quired to learn a trade, from which 
she can never expect to reap any 
profit, but at the expence of losing 
that place in society, to the possession 
of which she may reasonably look 
forward, inasmuch as it is by far the 
most common lot, namely, the con- 
dition of a happy English wife? 

As I desire to offer ‘nothing to the 
consideration of your readers but 
what, at least as far as my own ob- 
servation goes, I consider as truths 
confirmed by experience, I will onl 
say that, were I to follow the bent 
of my own speculative opinion, I 
should be inclined to persuade every 
female over whom I hoped to have 
any influence to contribute all the 
assistance in her power to those of 
her own sex who may need it, in the 
employments they at present Occupy; 
rather than to force them into si- 
tuations now filled wholly by men. 
With the mere exception of the pro- 
fits which they have a right to derive 
from their needle, I would take no- 
thing from the industry of man 
W hich he already possesses, 

‘ A penny saved is a penny earn- 
ed,” is a maxim not true, unless the 
penny be saved in the same time in 
which it might have been earned. 1, 
who have known what it is to work 
for money earned, have since had 
much experience in working for mo- 
ney saved ; and | consider, from the 
closest calculation I can make, that 
a penny saved in that way bears 
about a true proportion toa farthing 
earned. Jam no advocate for wo- 
men, who do not depend on them- 
selves for a subsistence, proposing to 
themselves to earn money. My 
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reasons for thinking it hot advisable 
are too numerous to state—reasons 
deduced from authentic facts, and 
strict observations on domestic life 
in its varions shades of comfort. 
But, if the females of a fainily, no- 
minally supported by the other sex, 
find it necessary to add something to 
the common stock, why not endea- 
vour to do something by which they 
may produce money in its true 
shape? 

It would be an excellent plan, at- 
tended with very little trouble, to 
calculate every evening how much 
money has been saved by needle- 
work done in the family, and com- 
pare the result with the daily portion 
of the yearly income. Nor would it 
be amiss to make a memorandum of 


the time passed in this way, adding | 


also a guess as to what share it has 
taken up in the thoughts and eonver- 
sation. This would be an easy mode 
of forming a true notion, and getting 
at the exact worth of this species of 
home industry, and perhaps might 
place it in a different light from any 
in which it has hitherto been the 
fashion to consider it. 

Needle-work, taken up as an 
amusement, may not be altogether 
unamusing. We are all pretty good 
judges of what entertains ourselves, 
but it is not so easy to pronounce 
upon what may contribute to the 
entertainment of others. At all 
events, let us not confuse the motives 
of economy with those ef simple 
pastime. If saving be no object, 
and long habit have rendered needle- 
work so delightful an avocation that 
we cannot think of relinquishing it, 
there are the good old contrivances 
in which our grand-dames were used 
to beguile and iose their time—kuit- 
ting, ‘knotting, hetting, carpet work- 
ing, aud the like ingenious presi is 
—the se s0-often-praised but tedious 
works, which are so long in the one- 
ration, that purchasing the labour 
has seldom been thought good eco- 
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nomy, yet, by a certain fascination, 
they have been found to chain down 
the great to a self-imposed slavery, 
from which they consilerately, or 
haughtily, excuse the needy. These 
may be esteemed lawful and lady- 
like amusements. But, if those works, 
more usually dencainatel useful, 
yield greater ‘satisfaction, it might be 
a laudable scruple of conscience, and 
no bad test to herself of her own 
motive, if a lady, who had no ab- 
solute need, were to give the money 
so saved to poor needle-women be- 
longing to those branches of em- 
ployment from which she has bor- 


frowed these shares of pleasurable 


labour. SEMPRONIA. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
AFTER a residence of several years 
in the island of Madeira, on my re- 
turn to my native country, my friends 
presented me with the letters they 
had received from me during my 
absence, and which I had requested 
them to preserve. It has ever since 
been my wish to arrange them in a 
manner fit for publication i in a single 
volume; but the constant engage- 
ments, presenting themselves with 
fresh interest in this seat of the sce 
ences, has hitherto prevented the 
completion of the object. A consi- 
derable part of those first written 
are, however, placed in order. Of 
these I send you a specimen; and, if 
you think them worthy the perusal 
of your readers, I will endeavour to 
complete the order, which the inter- 
vals between the appearance of your 
ditterent uumbers will enable me to 
aecomplish with ease.* 
I am, your's, &e. 





* We are much obliged to our learned 
correspondent for his polite offer. We 
can assure him we have perused his packet 
with much interest. Jn our present nume 
ber we have only room for his two intro- 
duetory letters, but can promise our 
readers that the packet contains muck 
iaformation and amusement.—EDITOR. 
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Madeira, April 18, 1796. 

This morning, at four o’clock, we 
were summoned by Captain , to 
view the town of Funchall, from the 
quarter-deck. We were then passing 
a streight between the island of Ma- 
deira and one of those three islets 
usually called the desertas, from 
their being uninhabited, excepting 
when a few fishermen and husband- 
men occasionally resort thither for 
the purpose of their respective oc- 
cupations. These poor people have 
no settled habitations; and, if the 
food they bring with them is con- 
sumed, and the. sea is too tempestu- 
ous for their boats to live i in, they 
make a signal by lighting a large 
fire, which, being seen on the oppo- 
site shore, is a means of making 
known their distress. But, unfortu- 
nately, when the sea is too rough 
for them to return, it is not less so 
for the inhabitants of the larger island 
to send them relief. Hence it has 
sometimes happened that the poor 
wretches, grown desperate from the 
prospect of want and the dangers of 
the sea, have preferred the latter, 
and their lives have been the forfeit 
of this necessary temerity. 

Having passed this strait, you soon 
come in sight of the town of Fun- 
chall, which at this distance (about 
that of from Dover to Calais) re- 
sembles the fragments of a white 
cliff. As you approach nearer, it 
bears some resemblance to the pieces 
which form the game of domino, the 
houses being all white and dotted 
with windows; but, as soon as you 
come near enough to discover that it 
isa town, the beach, which at this 
distance looks like blue gravel, the 
castle, the cathedral, the convents, 
and the houses, all white, excepting 
the architraves to the windows and 
the balconies, form a very pleasing 
aspect. The nearer you approach, 
the more interesting is the prospect : 
the immense mountains behind, 
apparently cultivated till they reach 
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the clouds, with vines, yams, corn, 
and chesnut trees, and every where 
studded with country-seats and cot- 
tages, form a bold back-ground. 
Every part, as well as the roads, 1 
brought inte view, from the steepness 
of the land. Among other objects 
is a church, a few miles from the 
beech, dedicated to the Virgin Marv, 
or, as she is usually called, Nosea 
Senhora do Monte. This stands in 
sO conspicuous a point of view as to 
show its whole front, whieh consists 
of four regular and bold arches, 
forming a kind of cloister before you 
enter the church; over these, on 
each side, are two well-designed tur- 
rets, and between them a balcony 


resting on the arches, and projecting 
3 z Ss 


before the front window of the 
church. So large a building, at such 
a distance from the town, and so 
regularly constructed, immediately 
suggested the idea of a convent, till 
our Captain’s better information set 
us right. As you approach the shore, 
the scene becomes still more inter- 
esting ; the beech being covered witlr 
people engaged in their different occu- 
pations, and the oxen bringing pipes of 
wine, and returning with ‘goods from. 
the different boats. It is wonderful 
how easily all this is accomplished, 
considering the awkward appearance 
of the yokes on the animals’ shoul- 
ders, and the disadvantages of their 
footing; the beech consisting of no- 
thing but large, loose, roundish peb- 
bles, which give way at every step. 
Adjoining the anclioring ground are 
two small islets; the one covered by 
a fort, which occupies its whole sur- 
face, the other attached to the main 
land by an artificial embankment and 
draw-bridge. This is the only port, 
if it can be ealled such, that the 
island possesses. The bay, however, 
alfords a suflicient protection against 
the winds which usually prevail; but, 
if a strong south wind continues be- 
youd the bay for any length of time, 


the vessels are all obliged to put out 
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to sea, or run the risk of being 


driven on shore by the violence of 


the swell. 

Before landing, you pass through 
the usual form pe being visited on 
board by a health officer, who ex- 
pects a trifling fee for his trouble, 
and a certain ration of English salt- 
beef or pork. His report, however, 
does not relieve you altogether; for, 
on landing, you are introduced toan 
ottice for the same purpose. 

The town is protected on the side 
of the beech by a sort of wall, which 
might form a_breast-work against 
musquetry, but could make no kind 
ef defence against artillery. On en- 
tering at one of the gaies from the 
beac h, a Londoner is of course struck 
with the badness of the pavement ; 
but what very much recompences 
this inconvenience is, that you are 
no-where annoyed by ‘carriages s: the 
only vehicles you meet with are 
sledges, drawn by one or two oxen, 
who are so well trained as never to 
be troublesome or dangerous.  An- 
other great reliet is derived from the 
narrowness of the streets, and the 
manner of building. By the former 
the streets are much shaded, and 


current of air often passes through | 


them. The shade is further encreas- 
ed by most of the roofs being gabled, 
or, where there are parapets, the 
top of the wall is covered with tiles, 
which project several imches over. 
Many of the streets are still farther 
cooled by rivulets, as they appear 
passing through them, These streams 
are taken from the river, and, in 
their passage through the streets, 
have small branches to let water into 
the — houses and = gardens. 
Thus, Funchall may be said to be 
watered like Lo ndon, excepting that 
in the first all runs above, and ia the 
Jatter under, ground. 

You will perhaps fancy that these 
sable roofs, or tiles, placed as it were 
geometrically, so as to. project be- 
yond the parapets, must be highly 
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dangerous to passengers in the street, 
How much, then, must your surprise 
encrease to hear that the tiles of the 
roofs are neither cemented-by mortar 
nor pegged in the English “fashion, 
All that is done to keep them steady 
is, at different distances, to place 
heavy stones upon them. This, you 
would suppose, must encrease the 
danger; but, such is the steadiness 
of the climate, that a fanning sea- 
breeze by day, and a western in-bat 
by night, is all the air that the in- 


_ habitants of this favoured island ex- 


pect; and, when in the winter they 
have occasionally what to them ap- 
pears a higher wind, 1 have never 
heard that it has been attended with 
a single accident. Captain 





| assures me that the town is so well 
protected from the north by the 


height of the mountains, that, though 
on their summits trees are frequently 
torn from their roots, and, on one 
Occasion, a vessel in the roads was 
forced from her mooring, after all 
her masts had been cut down, yet 
ho injury was sustained by any of the 
houses. ‘This protection from the 
north wind is a most comfortable 
hearing to an Englishman. I hope 
I shall not be disappointed. 
Your’s. 
LETTER Hl. 

Immediately on landing, my first 
business was to enquire for Mr. 
A.’s partner. Though I had every 
reason to be satisfied with my recep- 
tion, yet, to an Englishman, the 
novelty of being brought up two 
pair of stairs to the drawing-room 
was at first striking. Nor was the 
size and loftiness of the apartment 
less so. Theugh in the habit of 
forming a tolerable guess of the di- 
mensions of rooms, i was here much 
at a loss from the want of that never- 
failing landmark in an English par- 
lour—the fire-side. The windows, 
too, were much beyond the size of 
those in England, and, by some ex- 
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ror in planning the house, there was 
an inequality in the size of the piers, 
an error, as I was afterwards inform- 
ed, not uncommon in the best houses 
of Madeira. I believe, however, 
that I am not very incorrect in esti- 
mating the room at 30 feet by 25 


S 
and 15 high. ‘The ceiling was well 
stuccoed, mad enriched by flowers, 


foliage, and other devices; it was 
also coved, an advantage it easily 
gained by being immediately under 
the roof. This height gave it a 
prospect of the sea over a low build- 
ing on the other side of the street, 
which only concealed the beach. 


I have been thus particular in my | 
because the | 


account of this room, 
plan and situation of it very much 
resembles most of the principal ones 
that have been at all modernised. 
For the same reason I shall give you 
a description of the rest of the house. 
The ground-floor is taken up entirely 
in loges, or lodges (as the English 
call them),* for wine, excepting one 
room for a counting-house, This is 
sv universally the custom, that those 
housekeepers who are not merchants 
count as regularly on letting their 
lodges as the tradesmen in Bond- 
street do their first floors. But what 
principally strikes a stranger is, that 
the lobby, or entrance, is usually 
paved with beach pebbles. However 
coarse such a finish may appear for 
the inside of a house, the conveni- 
ences are not inconsiderable to the 
inhabitant and the public. As the 
street-doors are constantly open, a 
passenger never scruples to rest or 
shelter himself from the sun in a re- 
ireat which, besides being always 
shaded, has usually a breeze from 
the adjoining stair-case. And, if this 
piece of hospitality is sometimes 
troublesome to the landlord, he at 


Jeast shares the benefit of it heal 


whenever he leaves or returns to his 





* Loge is the name fora ground-floor 


emong the Portuguese, whether boarded 
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house. If he rides, his horse is led 
to the foot of his stair-case, and, on 
returning, he has not to endure the 
rays of a perpendicular sun till it 
suits his servant to open the door; 
an advantage that those in England, 
whose houses front the south- west, 
will very well know how to estimate. 
If a lady rides, either on horseback 
or ina palanquin, she seats herself 
to her mind before she leaves her 
roof, and, though she may lave no 
fore-court, is not fearful of being 
embarrassed or stared at. ‘The first 
floor, if there happens to be two, in 
the older houses, consists entirely of 
sleeping-rooms, and sometimes a 
kitchen. On the second is usually a 
suite of large apartments, oftentimes 
a single room of which occupies as 
much ground as a London house. 
Most of these have a coved ceiling, 
and are next to the sky; but usually 
one, oftentimes that into which the 
stair-case opens, has a flat ceiling, and 
over it are a few stories to form an 
elevated room for prospects, and, in 
the closer part of the town, for the 
benefit of the sea breeze. 

These turrets, as they are usually 
called, are a very agreeable luxury. 
Besides the advantages above-men- 
tioned, they exhibit to view the dif- 
ferent signal places round the town, 
on which small flags are placed as 
soon as a vessel of any kind is seen. 
Before the vessel itself arrives, its 
dimensions, ifs colours, with every 
possible conjecture concerning the 
place from whence it sailed, and its 
destination, are the first objects of 
mutual enquiry and information. As 
she approaches nearer, perhaps, a 
signal appears, agreed upou by some 
one of the merchants for every cap- 
tain to show who has a carge con- 
signed to his house. The next en- 
quiries are, the part of the world 
from whence she arrives, the cargo 
she brings; and, if from England or 
Lisbon, or indeed any other place, 
all the news that the captain com- 
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municates is generally known over 
the town before he has gone from 
the beech to the health othce.—At 
this moment a vessel is anchoring 
which has perhaps made me so mi- 
nute in the above description. How- 
ever that may be, I can no longer 
Keep my seat, but must hasten to the 
beach, to learn ali the news, and to 
enquire for letters. 

‘The vessel, being from the coast of 


Africa, has brought us no news of | 
| for a flat ceiling. 


mmportance, and me no letters: I 
ean therefore pursue my description 
of the houses and the town. Among 
those to which I was introduced, I 
was much struck with the cool ap- 
pearance of one, the walls of which 


were lined as high as the imposi with | 
‘in many instances, a second boarding 
| is interposed, immediately above the 
| rafters. 

'of cedar, or some other equally du- 


Dutch tiles, painted and disposed in 
such a mainer as to form those old- 
fashioned landscapes of gentlemen 
and fadies, in full dresses, walking, 


almost in minuet steps, in gardens | 
| larity as to prove less hurtful to the 


disposed like drawing-rooms, en- 
riched with fountains, and adorned | 
with trees most regularly shaped. | 
However formal this may seem, it 
has not only a cool but a very clean | 
appearance ; and, 
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not discredit any metropolis. It is 
true the walls of the rooms are 
mostly white plaster; they are, how- 
ever, often relieved by square neatly 
moulded pannels, well disposed and 
enriched at the angles. But this, as 
well as the stuccoed ceilings, can 
ouly be said of some of the principal 
rooms. ‘Those on the lower floor are 
f requently plain walls, with a ceiling 
of thin boards; the stucco of the 
country being considered as too heavy 
Even among the 
upper rooms, some are finished in 
this manner, and others expose a set 
-of naked rafters, over which is the 
boarding that supports the ties. 
Theseare however well disposed, and, 
to render the appearance still neater, 





The whole is constructed 
rable wood, and with so much regu- 


‘eye than might be expected. The 
first aspect is indeed so contrary to 
any thing we meet with, even in an 
English earret, that it is impossible 


either from the | not to fancy one’s self in a coach- 


property of the mortar, or from not | house: an idea which is very much 


being exposed to that unequal heat | 


of our ancient English firesides, the | 
whole paraphernalia retains its ori- | ed chocolate colour. 


ginal figure, with no delapidations | 
that strike se eye. 

I could not exactly learn the era | 
when the rooms were fitted up in this | 
style; but the period, I was informed, 
was not very remote when this was 
considered the best house in the town. 
If so, they are very much improved, 
particularly i in stair-cases; each step 
in this house not bemg mucli less | 
than a foot from the next. 

I have already informed you that 
this is not now to be considered as 
the model of the houses. Most of 
those I entered, both English and 
Portuguese, were built in a style ex- 
tremely well suited to the country, 
and finished in a manner that would 


| Jatter are chiefly English. 


| improved by the windows, which are 


trequently heavy double doors, paint- 
Where the 
walls are not otherwise relieved, and 
/ even sometimes where they are pan- 
nelled, they are very much concealed 
by paintings or engravings. The 
Indeed, 
| an Englishman every where feels 
| himself flattered by the sight of ma- 
| nufactures of his own country, whe- 
‘ther he views furniture, dress, or 
almost any article of taste. 
When you have ascended the first 
| flight of stairs you may be said to 
| have entered the house; the stairs in 
the best bouses finishing in a large 
hall or lobby, with a form fixed all 
round it, wherever the numerous 
doors with which it abounds admits, 
The consul for Great Britain is. at 
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present at Lisbon, and the ill health 
of the vice consul has prevented his 
introducing me to the governor, that 
I may present my letters of intro- 
duction to him. I expect much from 
a view of the inside of the castle, the 
outside being very spacious, and 
having, in all respects, the air of a 
palace, as well as a tolerably regular 
fort. Near this is a fine large chapel 
and convent, belonging to the Fran- 
ciscan friars; and, in a line with 
that, a hospital, of so extensive an 
appearance as scarcely to be expected 
in acolonial island of the dimensions 
of Madeira. In the front isa public 
walk, well shaded with trees, mostly 
evergreens, the view of which ter- 
minates at oue end bya public foun- 
tain, built of white marble, in a very 
handsome style; and at the other 
by the cathedral. The south side 
of the walk opposite the hospital is 
made up of a playhouse and private 
houses, between which is a space that 
admits a view of the sea, and adds 
much to the coolness as well as the 
prospect of the promenade. This 
public walk forms part of the cathe- 
dral ground-plot, like the college or 
abbey greens in our provincial ca- 
thedral towns. It is well supplied 
with seats ; and one should expect it 
to be more resorted to than I have 
hitherto found it. But it seems the 
most usual time for ladies to walk is 
by moon-light. Hitherto, however, 
the heat of the weather is not such 
as to prevent any one from walking 
from pleasure in the day-time, the 
thermometer not exceeding 65° at 
noon, Adieu. 
[To be continued.] 
— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
FRENCH THEATRE, 

Racine'’s Bajazet—Mudemviselle Georges. 
We interrupted the course of our 
criticisms on the French stage last 
mouth, for the sake of introducing a 
short and entertaining memoir of the 
Brit. Lapy’s Mac. No. 4. 
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late Mademoiselle Raucourt.—We 
now proceed to criticise the tragedy 
of Bajazet, and the acting of Made- 
moiselle Georges in the principal 
female character, which, but for that 
accidental circumstance, would have 
appeared, according to promise, in 
our last number. 

At the time Bajazet was written, 
the events upon which it is founded 
had occurred only a few years be- 
fore; for Babylon (upon the success 
in the siege of which much of the 
piece turns) was only taken in the 
year 1638, by the Sultan Amurat. 
Although the details of the events 
attending the death of the unfortu- 
nate Bajazet, the hero of the tra- 
gedy, have since been published in 
different shapes, yet Racine received 
the story, as he states, from the 
Count de Cezy, at the time French 
ambassador at ‘Constantinople, where 
the scene lies. Of a part of the 
circumstances the count was an 
eye-witness, and, subsequently to 
the appearance of this tragedy, pub- 
lished a relation of the events upon 
which it is founded, overflowirg 
with praises of Racine for the skil- 
ful management of the plot, and 
for the superb language in which it 
was conveyed. It is a matter of 
complaint among our critics upon 
style, that the English so grossly mis- 
apply the rich epithets with which 
their tongue abounds, and _ the 
charge is often just; but how muck 
more truly it may be made against. 
even some of the first writers and 
talkers in France, every one of our 
readers, at all acquainted either with 
French books or French people, will 
readily admit. The very striking in- 
stance of applying the most inappro- 
priate epithet of superb to a language 
led us to this bye-the-bye remark, 
which may now be the more useful, 
when we reflect upon the danger lest 
the natives of England, by inter- 
course with France, should confirm 


and increase an error which literally 
Mm 
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strikes at the root of all beauty and 
purity of expression. 

On the appearance of Bajazet, in 
1672, it had some opponents, who 
objected that the story was too re- 
cent for representation on the stage. 
Undoubtedly this might be politically 
inconvenient, if it referred to events 
iu the country where it was per- 
formed ; but in a distant country, 
unless there were some extraordinary 
analogies in the events, no such ob- 
jection could apply; and it may be 
answered in the same words that 
Racine used to those who argued that 
the imposing effect of antiquity was 
lost upon the audience, by adopting 
a modern story for theatrical repre- 
sentation—* Le peuple ne met gucre 
de difference entre ce qui est, st j’ose 
ainsi parler, d mille ans de lui et 
ce gui est a mille liewes.” The 
French always draw their vindica- 
tions from antiquity; and it is known 
that the Greek poet, schylus, 
founded some of his tragedies upon 
events at which he was himself pre- 
sent, such as the battles of Salamis 
and Marathon, in which he held a 
command. 

Bajazet is not one of the most po- 
pular of the works of Racine, and, 
on the night we saw it represented, 
was performed principally for the 
purpose of introducing a new de- 
dutant, of the name of Dulis, in the 
part of Acomat, the grand vizier; of 
whose unsuccessful performance it is 
not our business here to speak, but 
of whom we must say that he was, 
in our opinion, hissed off the stage 
for acting too well, and for not re- 
collecting his part well enough.— 
The French are notoriously the most 
gallant nation in the world, and un- 
doubtedly a female, on her first ap- 
pearance on the stage, deserves more 
consideration than a man; but while 
we were in Paris there were two 
Jadies who made their debut, neither 
of whom were at all tolerable, and 
were most linperfect in their parts, 





and yet they were received with con 
siderable applause. We could not, 
therefore, help compassionating the 
really unmerited fate of Dulis, who 
ventured upon the rash experiment 
of endeavouring to vary the mono- 
tonous cresuras, and to give less force 
to the heavy rhimes with which the 
lines in French tragedies are closed. 
There isno actor that we saw, Talma 
excepted, who was permitted at all 
to attempt to give a little life and 
nature to the dialogue, which the 
audience ever delights to hear deli- 
vered, as they term it, majestically ; 
that is to say, as pompously and as 
declamatorily as possible. 
Mademoiselle Georges, with a Pa- 
risian auditory, is the standard of 
perfection in this respect, and in most 
others. Her voice is full and har- 
monious, and the words flow from 
her lips with all the measured dignity 
of a coronation procession: in ge- 
neral, the distances seem all previ- 
ously fixed, and the importance of 
each word in its march ascertained ; 
bat, as we have before said, the 
French are lovers of strong contrasts, 
and she now and then gratifies her 
hearers by an articulate volubility, to 
them very delightful, but to us alto- 
gether incomprehensible: it was the 
prototype of the rattle of applauses 
that always followed it.—In appear- 
ance, Mademoiselle Georges is as- 
suredly a very fine woman; and 
these personal advantages have very 
great weight with her friends, parti- 
cularly with those who have passed 
the grand climacteric; for, with 
Frenchmen, admiration of women 
augments in proportion as they them- 
selves cease to be objects to be ad- 
mired, though they always survey 
their own qualities and accomplish- 
ments with a most enviable but un- 
accountable self-satisfaction. The 
person of Mademoiselle Georges is 
above the common stature, and, al- 
though lusty, not so much so as to 
be at all out of proportion, when it 
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is carried off by the assistance of a 
very lofty head-dress, which she 
usually carries. Her complexion, 
when upon the stage, appears excel- 
lent, by the assistance of a little 
Venus white, vulgarly termed Venice 
white, and a larger proportion of 
rouge than is commonly worn; but 
off the stage she appears to have ra- 
ther a brown skin, with some of the 
undulations of surface that the small- 
pox is often unkind enough to leave 
behind. At the theatre, however, 
when she is properly made up, and 
these defects are not apparent, she 
looks extremely well, and passes for 
the finest woman on the Parisian 
boards. Let her part be what it 
will, or her acting what it may, a 
Frenchman, after any passage that 
may excuse his rapturous delight, 
cries “ Charming!” and asks his 
next neighbour if she be not a fine 
woman !—“ A goddess!” is the re- 
ply; and they both set-to immedi- 
ately, might and main, to give her 
another round of applauses. 

_ Such of our readers as have read 
the tragedy will readily imagine, from 
the description of Mademoiselle 
Georges, that she is well suited to 
be the representative of a character 
like Roxane. Our own dramatists, 
as well as those of other countries, 
have almost invariably drawn their 
characters in pieces, where the scene 
is laid in the East, with the uncon- 
troulable passions belonging to the 
irrational brute creature, that really 
meet very little sympathy in the 
breasts of their auditory, and in so 
much fail, to excite interest. There 
is little doubt that in more civilised 
countries, where the inhabitants are 
from their birth under the rule and 
restraint of laws that prevent the 
operation of such violent emotions, 
we become, by habit, less agitated 
by that which, if indulged, could 
only injure ourselves; and in time we 
obtain a mastery over our feelings 
and passions that is unknown in situ- 
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ations where the people are not kept 
in this wholesome state of discipline. 
But that, in our scenic representa- 
tions, the pictures are over-charged, 
we may infer from many things, but 
from nothing more strongly than 
from the very nature of human be- 
ings, to whom, at least, half the 
passions ascribed to them, and half 
the violence of those that actually 
belong to them, are the mere gra- 
tuitous productions of the author's 
brain. The rage for this kind of 
writing has now happily gone by in 
England: it began with Preston's 
King Cambyses, ridiculed by Shake- 
speare*, and, from his time until 
the Restoration, was revived at in- 
tervals. But it was left to the poets 
who wrote after that event, among 
other French monstrosities that it 
introduced, to render the Eastern 
style (if we may so call it for bre- 
vity) fixed, and for some time per- 
manent upon our stage. Dryden and 
Lee had the principal share in this 
achievement, and the former brought 
in the Moors to his assistance, when 
he had succeeded so far in depraving 
the taste and understandings of his 
admirers that nothing chaste and na- 
tural could be endured. In the two 
parts of the Conquest of Granada 
(in the dedication to which Dryden 
himself says, that the stage “ had 
lost what was called natural”), though 
abounding with magnificent passages, 
absurdity and improbability were 
carried to their fullest extent.“ It 
was custom,” he adds, “ which co- 
zened us so long: we thought, be- 
cause Shakespeare and Fletcher went 
no farther, that there the pillars of 





* The title to “ King Cambyses” is a 
droll contradiction in words,as the piece 
itself is in actions. It is called “ 4 /a- 
mentable Tragedy, full of plcasant mirth, 
containing the lite of Cambyses, King of 
Persia, &c.—his one good deed of exe- 
cution, after the many wicked and ty- 
rannous murders committed by and 
through him,” &c. 
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pvetry were to be created.” The 
consequence is known; every great 
man has, in some degree, the age at 
his command, and, having taught 
his audiences to admire nothing but 
what was wonderful, Dryden was 
obliged to lay his plots i in distant re- 
gions, where his imagination might 
run riot by representing mankind as 
rnnning riot too, and with whom 
murders and death were as familiar 
as the taking of snuff at that period 
in our own country. This system 
was completed, however, some time 
after he wrote his ‘‘ Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy,” to which ‘his future 
productions afforded a striking con- 
tradiction; for he there says, ‘ I 
have observed that, in all our trage- 
dies, the audience cannot forbear 
laughing when the actors are to die: 
tis the most comic part of the whole 
play.” Hart, Mohun, and other 
actors, we should be led to imagine, 
must have improved much in their 
modes of dying afterwards; for, in 
Dryden’s later heroic plays (as he 
calls them), the stage is sometimes 
literally strewed with dead bodies. 

French tragedies in general, if not 
in the scene of action, at heent:’ in the 
conduct of the plot and in the dia- 
logue, are quite of an Eastern cast, 
as we have endeavoured to shew in 
some of our previous articles, Of 
course, in Bajazet, the scene of whieh 
lies in Constantinople, we know what 
to expect; and the fable, it will be 
seen, realises our expectation. 

The Sultan Amurat, departing to 
undertake the siege of Babylon with 
a large army, leaves to Roxane (the 
chief. lady of his seraglio) the su- 
preme authority during his absence, 
assisted by the grand vizier, Acomat. 
Amurat, according to the history, 
had three brothers, two of whom 
he deposes, a-la-mode Orientale ; 
and, at the time of his quitting Con- 
stantinople, leaves the fourth Baja- 

zet, the hero of the tragedy, in the 
dungeons of the s seraglio, g giving or- 
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ders that, before his return from the 
war, this last brother should also be 
executed, Bajazet is, of course, de- 
scribed as every thing amiable, ad- 
mirable, and beautiful, amidst a 
court composed of persons of the 
most depraved and deformed minds 
(one of the little inconsistencies into 
which such stories are obliged to de- 
viate), and with him Roxane is 
secretly in love. She determines not 
only to disobey the orders of Amurat, 
but, taking advantage of his absence, 
to excite a rebellion against him, 
and to raise Bajazet to the imperial 
dignity, on condition that he shall 
make her by marriage the sole part- 
ner of his exaltation. In order to 
accomplish this design, and to carry 
it on with the greater secrecy, Rox- 
ane employs Atalide, a young princess 
of the royal blood, to hegociate 
between her and Bajazet. Consider- 
ing that this is a French tragedy, 
where the author is always sure to 
find some expedient to occasion in- 
explicable confusion and difhculty, 
the consequence may be guessed. 
Between Atalide, the envoy of Rox- 
ane, and Bajazet, a mutual affection 
takes place; they swear eternal fide- 
lity; and, while Atalide continues 
her visits to the prisoner only on her 
own account, she for some time suc- 
ceeds in persuading Roxane that 
Bajazet makes a grateful return for 
the affection she (Roxane) evinced 
for him, and was ready to accept 
the throne that it was in her power 
to bestow upon the terms she pre- 
scribed. To add to the conflicts of 
contending interests and passions, 
Acomat, the grand vizier, on the 
other side, is favoured by Roxane in 
a suit to Atalide, on condition that 
he assists the plot against his absent 
sovereign. Acomat accepts the pro- 
posal; and his motive for so doing 
he himself thus explains. He speaks 
to a friend— 

Voudrois-tu qu’a mon age 

Je fisse de l'amour le vile apprentissage ? 
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Suivit d’un vain plaisir les conseils im- 
prudents ? 

C'est par d'autres attraits qu’elle plait a 
ma vue ; 

J'aime en elle le sang dont elle est de- 
scendue ! 

Roxane afterwards has an inter- 
view with Bajazet in one of the secret 
apartments of the seraglio, and does 
not find the warm representations 
given by Atalide of the love the 
hero professed for her at all realised. 
Acomat is unable to make any im- 
pression on the young prince, who 
will not pretend a regard for Rox- 
ane, who gives orders for his seizure 
preparatory to execution. Ataiide, 
however, prevails upon Bajazet to 


dissimulate, and to make a sort of 


half-promise, which the ardent east- 
ern queen accepts, and Atalide re- 
pents having advised. Roxane is 
about to declare him to the people, 
when the renewed cold undertaking 
of Bajazet— 
Oui, je vous ai promis et j'ai donné ma 
ol 
De n’oublier jamais tout ce que je vous 
doi— 
gives her fresh alarm, and she begins 
to suspect the passion existing be- 
tween him and Atalide, Ww hom she 
finds * parler mieux pour lui qwil 
ne parle luieméme.” Bajazet, being 
closely confined, writes to Atalide 
the following letter, which we insert 
as a very pretty specimen of that 
kind of versification for which the 
French language seems best adapted. 
Aprés tant d’injustes détours 
Faut-il qu’a feindre encor votre amour 
me convie! 
Mais je veux bien prendre soin d’une vie 
Dont vous jurer que dépendent vos 
jours. 
Je verrai la sultane ; et par ma complai- 
sance 
Par de nouveaux serments de ma recon- 
noisance, 
J’apaiserai, si je puis, son courroux. 
N’exigez rien de plus—ni !a mort ni 
vous-méme 
Ne me ferez jamais prononcer que je 
Vaime 
Pujsque jamais je n’aimerai que vous! 
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Quw’un ceur qu’ont endurei la fatigue et | 


In the mean time Orcan, a slave 
devoted to Amurat, arrives at Con- 
stantinople, with the news that the 
sultan has been unexpectedly success- 
ful against Babylon, which has sur- 
rendered to the victor, and that he 
will shortly return to his capital, 
Roxane, however, still resolves to 
persevere in her designs, if she finds 
that Bajazet really loves her; but, in 
order to try Atalide, she shews her 
a letter from Amurat, ordering the 
immediate execution of Bajazet, and 
commanding the sultana, ‘* Ne vous 
montrez a@ moi que satéte dla main.” 
Roxana adds, that she has ordered 
the death of the young prince; Ata- 
lide swoons at the intelligence, and 
the letter from Bajazet, before 
quoted, is found in her bosom. Re 
venge, bloody revenge, immediately 
occupies the place of love in the 
slighted sultana— Sa tranquille 
fureur n'a plus qua se venger.” She 
sees Bajazet, her love returns, and 
for the last time she offers empire, 
which the prince firmly refuses.— 
While these scenes are passing, Aco- 
mat is busy in collecting his tollow- 
ers, and, for the sake of serving his 
own purposes, determines to oppose 
the victorious emperor on his return, 
by placing Bajazet at the head of the 
rebellious forces. He is prevented, 
however, by Orcan, the favourite of 
the sultan and the messenger of his 
return, who, discovering Roxane 
with Bajazet, whose death the sultan 
had decreed, stabs the sultana; 
while dying, she plunges a poignard 
in the breast of Bajazet, who expires 
at the same time. Atalide, baving 
heard the dreadful relation, also kills 
herself; and the tragedy is supposed 
to end with the return of Amurat, 
and the re-establishment of his 
power by the execution of Acomat. 
That this, however, is the result we 
are left to conjecture, the tragedy 
concluding immediately after the 
death of Atalide. 

Though poetical justice bas not 
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been regarded in the catastrophe of 
this tragedy, we feel so little interest 
for any of the characters, that it 
does not leave that impression of re- 
gret which we feel for unfortunate 
excellence on our own stage. When 
Romeo and Juliet die, our hearts 
seein to die with them; and it re- 
quires a strong impulse, and an in- 
ward assurance of the unreality of 
what has been represented, to rouse 
ourselves from our melancholy. But 
on the French stage the characters 
*‘ live, and move, and have their 
being,” without exciting any sympa- 
thy, and they consequently fall with- 
out a sigh. Such is the difference 
between the two species of perform- 
ance, that, although in London, we 
seldom were at a tragedy tolerably 
well acted without observing halt 
the house in tears: in Paris, we never 
saw a tragedy (and we were present 
at the representation of many) whose 
scenes of distress seemed for a mo- 
ment to affect the auditory. This 
may be attributed, in part, to the 
different constitution and habits of 
the natives of the two capitals, but, 
assuredly, most of all to the nature 
of the dramatic representations them- 
selves. There is no greater absurility 
than the pertinacity with which the 
French adhere to the unities, as they 
say, to preserve the reality of the 
scene, when, in truth, not a word is 
put into the mouth of a single cha- 
racter which does not directly belie 
the supposition: it is no more like 
reality or life (which is what they 
mean) than the stiff stately march of 
one of Frederick the Second’s hea- 
vily-accoutred grenaciers was like 
the easy cane-switching walk of a 
sprightly apprentice on a spring ho- 
liday. 

The part of Atalide, which might 
have been rendered interesting on the 
English stage, was played by Made- 
moiseile Voluais. Such of our read- 
ers as have lately visited France will, 
we are sure, agree with us in think- 
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ing that she is the actress of most 
tenderness and feeling on the French 
boards, and, on that account, gave 
infinitely more pleasure to English 
taste than what may be called the 
ranting performance of Mademoiselle 
Georges, whose chief excellencies 
seem to be a majestic person, and a 
declamatory delivery of her part, 
suited to her appearance. We had 
an opportunity of seeing her in se- 
veral other characters ;—in some 
where feeling and pathos were to be 
felt and expressed, but she failed 
completely, in our judgment; ‘for 
there are no two qualities more in- 
compatible than declamation and 
sensibility. 

In our next article we shall speak 
of Moliere’s Femmes Savantes, and 
of the Trisotin of Baptiste Cadet ; 
who is unquestionably the first comic 
performer on the Parisian stage. 

A. Z. 
— 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 

LOVE AND DUTY: A TURKISH TALE. 


PEACE once more shed her fair in- 
fluence over the plains of Natolia: 
long parched by the iron hand of 
war and devastation, again they 
smiled in verdant spring beneath the 
care of the laborious cultivator, 
Again was the joyous laugh and the 
merry dance visible amongst the in- 
habitants of Bursa, fair city! so late 
the abode of gloom and discontent, 
of anarchy and bloodshed! The 
bright burnished cimeter was now 
suspended over the door of each 
lowly dwelling: the blood of the 
rebellious had dimmed its lustre, but 
the rebellious had fallen, and its 
lustre was restored; while its brave 
possessor resigned it for the instru- 
ment of peace and domestic labour. 
The peasant’s wife no longer hurried 
with trembling steps towards the 
distant cavern, there to shield herself 
and offspring from the plunderer’s 
sword; but, seated at the door of 
her humble dwelling, warbled to 
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peaceful slumbers the infant at her 
breast, at intervals teaching the 
smiling group who surrounded her 
to repeat the name and bless the race 
of Suleiman and his faithful Almou- 
dir. 

Suleiman, now peaceably emperor 
of a happy people, had been de- 
throned by his younger brother, 
Moluc Abdallah, and languished for 
many years within the gloomy walls 
of a prison, where the spirit of 
youthful ambition gradually decay- 
ed; the pomps of empire faded 
before the eyes of the virtuous mo- 
narch; and, lamenting only the fate 
of his friends whom his fall might 
have injured, he was calmly resigned 
to his captive state, when the cruelty 
aud oppression of Moluc Abdallah 
once more roused the spirit of rebel- 
lion. 

Almoudir had bravely fought be- 
neath the standard of the father of 
Suleiman. Age had silvered the 
warrior’s brow, and his snowy beard 
waved over the vestments of the 
soldier; but his noble form had lost 
little of the vigour of youth, and his 
heart was the fair repository of many 
virtues. He had bowed before Su- 
leiman, as monarch of the Ottoman 
throne, and he had shed his blood 
when the guilty Moluc raised his 
arm against the son of Mahomet: 
but treason was victorious, the em- 
peror deposed and imprisoned ; and 
Almoudir, praying to Alla for brighter 
days, quitted the court, and retired 
to his palace on the banks of the 
Euphrates, where his time was mostly 
devoted to the education of an only 
daughter, the fair Zamira. 

Beautiful as thought can paint 
mortality, fair as the far-famed beau- 
ties of Circassia, and softer than the 
earliest blush of morn, was the 
daughter of the venerable Almoudir, 
who beheld her as the dearest trea- 
sure Alla could bestow, and early 
sought to deck her mind and heart 
with graces equa! to-her fair exte- 
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rior. The brightest rose of summer 
boasted not a tint more perfect than 
that which bloomed on the cheek of 
Zamira, nor could the jetty plumage 
of the raven exceed the glossy beauiy 
of her hair, Virtue and peaceful 
happiness gave sparkling lustre to 
the dark eyes of the youthful maid, 
while in every movement of her 
perfect form was grace unrivalled. 
Such was the being whom the aged 
Aimoudir watched over and guarded 
with a father’s care, a mother’s ten- 
derness ; whose artless smile softened 
the sigh of regret, as it rose for his 
monarch’s and his country’s wrongs ; 
whose voice broke like the softest 
whisperings of hope, and whose ap- 
proach shed around the influence of 
cal cheerfulness. But is it for the 
aged Almoudir alone tltat the fair 
Zamira smiles? Does the sparkling 
lustre of her eye shed its beams alone 
en her venerable parent? Does her 
heart beat only at his approach ?— 
Yet hark'—at the sound of yon 
martial trumpet why does a liv elier 
blush deck the cheek of the beaute- 
ous maid? Why are her attendants 
quickly summoned, to arrange with 
more than usual care the glossy ring- 
lets round her polished brow? W hy 
glitter on her arms those gems of 
various hue? and why is the costly 
robe folded with nicest care to adorn 
her graceful form ?—Ha! what youth 
approaches, on whom the venerable 
Almoudir smiles sao kindly; whose 
graceful mein sheds gleams of fairest 
promise? ’Tis Orasmin, the son of 
the grand vizier Zevabeé, and the be- 
loved of Zamira. Yet, why is the 
embroidered robe of peace exchanged 
for the accoutrements of war? why 
is the broad destructive cimeter 
grasped by the youth’s firm arms 
and why is the lover's glance €Xer 
changed for the warrior’s fierceness 2 
“Father of Zamira!” said the 
nobie youth, “the rebel’s clarion 
has again sounded. Crinie and op- 
pression have shaken the throne of 
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Moluc Abdallah; the guilty emperor 
daily offends against the laws of 
Allah, and the people cry, Revenge! 
All look back on their imprisoned 
monarch—all hope for his restora- 
tion through the means of Almoudir. 
Strong is “thy arm, O beloved of 
Mahomet! stronger is thy virtue !” 

« Alas, my father '” exclaimed 
the trembling maid, as she directed 
a timid glance towards Almoudir ; 
“* must thy venerable age again meet 
the uncertain rage of war and civil | i 
discord? Shall the sword of the | 
rebellious purple with gore those | 
silver locks? Shall those eyes, which 
have ever beamed with tenderness 
aud love on thy Zamira, be soon 
closed in death, on the bloody field 
of battle? or, a prey to the unrigh- 
teous victor, shall those aged limbs | 
be torn by tortures at which even 
the brave must tremble ?” 

* Fairest of the daughters of Ma- 
=n said Orasmin, as he beat 

efore the fearful maid, “tremble 
not for a life so precious: our cause 
is that of virtue, and the just will 
triumph. A country’s blessing will 
follow the steps of Almoudir, and 
his race be the peculiar care of hea- 
ven.” 

“© Yes,” cried the venerable war- 
rior, as he drew his burnished sabre, 
«* our cause Is that of virtue, and the 
just will be victorious! Age has not | 
deadened the nerve of this arm— | 

he energies of my youth have not 

yielded to the oppression of time. 
The sword of Almoudir shali again 
find its way to the rebel’s heart, and 
our beloved Suleiman shall again be | 
seated on the throne of his forefa- 
thers.” 

The weeping Zamira now ap- 
proached him, and, sinking on her 
knees, she pressed her lips on the 
bright steel of her father’s cimeter. 
“« QO, gracious Alla!” she softly said, 
‘direct the sword of my father in 
the cause of justice: do thou give 











strength to the nerve of hisarm., O 
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shield him, heaven, in the hour of 
battle !” 

« And shall not Orasmin share in 
the prayers of his beloved Zamira ?” 
asked the youth, as he gently raised 
her: “shall not one little orison 
ascend to the regions of the blessed 
for him who would die to save the 
parent of Zamira?” 

The eyes of the beauteous maid 
bent for a moment beneath the ar- 
dent gaze of her lover ; then, loosen- 
ing from her robe a sparkling gem, 
she placed it, with a trembling hand, 
near the breast-plate of Orasmin. 
“Alla guard thee, noble youth !” 
said she; ‘and may this token of 
thy Zamira’s faith avert the wound 
which the arrow of thy foe might 
inflict.” 

The warriors departed ; and again 
were the attendants of Zamira sum- 
moned, but not to deck, with stu- 
died care, the glossy ringlets which 
adorned her brow: pale was that 
cheek where the rose so late had 
flourished, and tears had dimmed 
those eyes whose lustre rivalled the 
gems which she now hastily resigned. 
The garb of peace and happiness 
was forsaken, and prostrate to the 
earth sank the pious daughter of 
Almoudir. 

Almoudir was the first who hailed 
Suleiman emperer of his country. 
The strong arm of Almoudir had 
burst the prison walls, and stretched 
the rebel to the dust: his eye flashed 


| fire, and his sword gave death. But 


short was the struggle; for Moluc had 
become hateful to his people: the 
fearful, therefore, alone waved his 
standard on high, and, these being 


quickly defeated by the promise of 


pardon, Suleiman, at the age of 
thirty-nine, was once more seated on 
the throne of his fathers. 

Moluc Abdallah received the par- 
con of his pious brother, to meet 
from the hand of a common slave 
the just reward of his treason and 
cruelty; and died, unregarded and 
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justice of Almoudir, who had re- 
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uniamented.—Thus did peace once 
more shed her fair influence over the 
plains of Natolia! 

Again were the magnificient 
mosques crowded by the grateful 
children of Mahomet, who blessed 
the bounteous Alla for the restora- 
tion of their rightful sovereign. 
Gaiety and rejoicing reigned through- 
out the fair city of Bursa, and every 
countenance wore the smile of hap- 
piness: the bloody tyrant, who had 
enchained thousands, was no more, 
and the heart of the captive was 
glad. 

Almoudir, the friend of Suleiman, 
the friend of his country, and the 
well-beloved of heaven, was treated 
with every mark of honour and dis- 
tinction; and the goodness of the 
aged warrior, and the beauty of Za- 
mira, were the theme of every tongue. 
All listened to it with delight, save 
the father of Orasmin, the grand 
vizier Zevabé. Tohim, the happi- 
ness of his son was of little moment, 
but the wealth of Almoudir was a 
consideration of interest; therefore, 
he acceded to the proposed union of 
the lovers, and gratitied his own 
ambition. Zevabé had enjoyed the 
dignity of first minister during the 
short reign of Suleiman, but he had 
also been the devoted slave of Mo- 
luc; and many wondered that he 
retained his station after the death of 
the tyrant. But Suleiman was a 
lover of peace. Orasmin was vir- 
tuous, and Zevabé would ultimately 
become the father-in-law of the 
beautiful Zamira. However, the firm 








tired from the presence of a master 
he could not serve, was a constant 
reproof to the grand vizier, who 
listened to his praises with displea- 
sure, and hated him for possessing 
those virtues he was unable to imi- 
tate. To heap disgrace on the ve- 
nerable father of Zanura was now 
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the first wish of Zevabé; yet some- 


what he feared the partiality of the | 
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sultan, the known integrity of Al- 
moudir, the love of the people, and 
the wrath of Alla. 

Tortured by jealousy, fear, aud 
ambition, the grand vizier became 
gloomy by day, restless and misera- 
ble at night. ‘The most beautiful of 
his slaves were disregarded, _ his 
splendid couch forsaken ; while Oras- 
min, who had seldom experienced 
the tenderness of his father, now 
fled from his angry frown to the 
loved society of Alevoudie and his 
destined bride, leaving Zevabé to the 
sombre visions of his disordered 
brain—and these, too soon, assumed 
a form the most appalling. ‘Twice, 
when, wearied by the various agita- 
tions of the day, he pressed at night 
his uneasy pillow, his dreams pre- 
sented him as hurled from the high 
eminence on which he stood, and the 
hated Alinoudir in possession of his 
rights. Pale, agitated, and scarcely 
doubting the re ality of the vision, he 
started from his sleep, and passed 
the remainder of the night iu form- 
ing plans to avert the threatening 
danger. 

Almoudir, the hated, dreaded, 
Almoudir, must be removed—and 
whether by death cr banishment was 
now the vizier’s consideration. But 
how persuade the emperor that he 
merited either ?—this was a work of 
labour, perhaps danger ; but Zevabé 
had built lis own security on the fall 
of Almoudir, and, influenced by 
some demon of dark designs, he was 
not long in putting his plan into 
execution. The first step toward its 
accomplishment was a frequent and 
anxiously-expressed wish fer the pre- 
servation of a beloved sovereign 
against a host of foes, At the word 
foe, the pious emperor would ask, 
were his people, lis children, who so 
late had rescued him from prison, 
were these become his fues? Had 
he not redressed their grievances? 
what then were their demauds, and 
why were they his foes ?—The dis- 
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concerted vizier bowed low, sighed, 
but hoped his fears were ungrounded. 
Again, when occasion served, he ven- 
tured a hint against the loyalty of 
Almoudir, the idol of the people! 

Whi was he absent, when all Bursa 
rejoiced for the restoration of Sulei- 
man? The emperor started; but 
his reliance on the venerable soldier 
was not shaken, and Zevabé conti- 
nued. This popularity might become 
dangerous; already was he treated, 
by an intoxicated people, with a 
reverence equal, if not superior, to 
that which they paid their lord, the 
creat Suleiman! ‘* O, commander 
of the faithful!’ added the artful 
vizier, as, with tears running down 
his cheeks, he prostrated himself be- 
fore the astonished sultan, ‘ what, 

but my firm allegiance to my lord, 

could have induced me to speak thus 
freely. Isnotthe beauteous Zamira 
the beloved of Orasmin, and must 
not her parent be dear to my heart ? 
O bear witness, Alla, the grief which 
this disclosure costs me.” 

«« Almoudir false!” exclaimed Su- 
leiman; ‘ impossible. No, no, Ze- 

vabe, your zeal deceives you. O, 
would ‘that all my people were as 
virtuous! Remember his conduct 
during my captivity: did he not pass 
his time in seclusion, far from the 
court, retiring from those honours 
which my brother might have heaped 
upon hin? O Zevabé, Almoudir 
never can be false !” 

“ Alas! mighty sultan, sad is the 
tongue which ventures to assert the 
true and loyal feelings of your ser- 

nt's heart. Fain would Ibe silent, 

vi enh to speak gives pain to my lord; 
yet wherefore, O mighty Suleiman, 
did Almoudir quit the court ? Many 
of your faithful friends remained 
watching for the propitious moment 
to rear the standard of their rightful 
lord. The happy moment did ar- 
rive, but Almoudir was still in re- 
firement; when Orasmin, my poor 
rit atnated son, fearing for a life that 
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was dear to his beloved Zamira, 
hastened to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates to implore his immediate 
presence, lest the timidity of his 
conduct should be questioned? Yet 
was he not timid in his own cause, 
or why did he sow the seeds of dis- 
content among the soldiers of Mo- 
luc? Was it for the restoration of 
the beloved Suleiman?—alas! no; 
the name of Almoudir alone was 
whispered in prayer. Why did he 
train his youthful slaves to arms, but 
to fix the imperial crown on his own 
brows? Think, O sultan! how great 
must have been the motive which 
induced him to relinquish all the 


pleasures which his rank and wealth | 


entitled him to. But, O commander 
of the faithful, blame not your ser- 
vant who speaks this woful truth! 
Ah, would that those eyes could 
drop tears of blood, to prove the an- 
guish of my heart and the love I 
bear to Almoudir.” 

The sultan hastily rose, and, wav- 
ing his hand, the obsequious vizier 
left him, but not until he had marked 
the contraction of Suleiman’s brow, 
and the pallid hue of his cheek ; 
from which he argued success to his 
plan, and his heart glowed with the 
exultation of malicious triumph. No 
sentiment of pity towards Orasmin 
or the innocent Zamira_ entered 
there. The fall of Almoudir would 
most probably heap benefits on the 
destroyer: the wealth of the dis- 
graced might be the gift, presented 
by the grateful sultan to his faithful 
vizier, and Zamira would adorn the 
seraglio of Orasmin. Thus thought 
the guilty Zevabé, and he resolved 
to lose no time in convincing the 
emperor that his suspicions were 


grounded on virtue and probability. 
[To be concluded in our nexi.] 
eg 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
RATIONAL CURIOSITY. 
SIR, 
Ir is a matter of great anxiety 
amongst a certain trio of British la- 
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dies, who read your magazine, to 
ascertain who and what sort of a 
person you are; being as anxious to 
develope the character of their cham- 
pion, as you can be that of the fe- 
male sex in general. Now, gentle 
Editor, put not on a look of con- 
tempt, and exclaim “ Curiosity, thy 
name is woman ;” for what lord of 
the creation ever reads a book with- 
out wishing to know its author? 
This is not, however, a subject to be 
discussed at present; but it may 
perhaps induce you to favour these 
curious British dames with an Essay 
on Curlosity, when you have no bet- 
ter topic for them. But, as we are 
rather inclined to think favourably of 
you at present, we conclude your 
modesty will not allow you to de- 
scribe all your good qualities and 


great virtues, and are fearful that, 


great as they may be, they cannot 
make you sufficiently ingenuous to 
discover your bad ones: to relieve 
you, therefore, from this embarrass- 
ment, and spare your feelings, we 
flatter ourselves you will indulge us 
by giving us, in your magazine, a 
fac-simile of your cranium, with 
which we, who are so desirous of 
discovering its contents, may amuse 
ourselves by studying, and, with the 
assistance of Dr. Spurzheim’s new 
system of Craniology, persuade our- 
selves we may be able to discover 
whether you are of a peaceable or 
quarrelsome disposition—proud or 


humble — bloody-minded or kind. 
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hearted—thick skull or. thin—ia 
what part of your head your brains 
are placed, or whether you possess 

sat all; and, above all, whether 
weil whole head is not so surround- 
ed by a vein of satire as to infuse a 
portion of it mto all within it and 
all that comes out of it. 

SARAH, SUSAN, AND SOPHY. 
March 9, 1815. 


*,.* The Editor is extremely gratified by 
the ‘curiosity of his fair correspondents, 
and hails it as an unanswerable proof of 
the feminine progression he has asserted. 
As the champion of the sex he is, by 
courtesy at least, 2 2. lady’s man ; ; and when, 
until the present wzra-us female improve- 
ment, has that amiable predilection for 
discov ery—that nimble spirit of enquiry, 
by which “ heaven’s best gift” is so inte- 
restingly characterised, been directed 
towards the brains of the favoured animal 
it especially calls its owen? This part of 
its economy has, indeed, come so little 
under consideration, that to be brainless 
has by many been deemed its distingnish- 
ing perfection. To the Editor, therefore, 
so direct a testimony to the soundness of 
his premises is highly delightful; and he 
will commit his cranium to the artist 
forthwith, that the sprightly trio, whom 
his imagination has in course transtormed 
into Graces, may enter on their task im- 
mediately. Should they make any extra- 
ordinary discovery, he trusts they will 
have the kindness to let him know; as he 
fears that he himself is not so thoroughly 
acquainted with the regions in question 
as he ought tobe. In particular, he re- 
quests that, if ihe whole head be really 
so surrounded by a vein of satire as they 
conjecture, they will assure the world that 
it is untinetured with the slightest poriion 
of gall. It may be lawful to use arrows, 
but not to poison them. 
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FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
Trivial fond Records !—SHAKSPEARE, 


CONJUGATL AFFECTION. 
HE day previous to the trial of 
the patriotic Lord William Rus- 
sel, in the reign of Charles II. he 


asked leave of the court for notes of 


the evidence to be taken for his use, 


when he was informed by the attor-’ 





ney-general that he might employ 
one of his domestics for that pur- 
pose. When he appeared at the bar 
he was only attended by his lady ; 
and, being asked where the person 
was whom he wished to take notes, 
he calmly replied, “1 require ne 
NnQ 





































































































































































































































































































other assistance than the lady can 
give me who sits by my side.” ‘The 
eyes of the whole court were in- 
stantly turned upon Lady Rachel, 
who, unable to repress her emotions, 
burst into tears. What a scene for 
those who knew the character of this 
dignified pair, and even for those 
who did not. Marriage has been 
the sport of a certain order of wits, 
from time immemorial; but, with all 
due submission to that profound 
tribe, it may be asserted that more 
mstances of heroic constancy and 
disinterested endurance have been 
displayed by husbands and wives 
than by lovers, either mnocent or 
otherwise. To prove this truth there 
is little occasion to ransack antiquity 
for the celebrated names of Brutus 
and Portia, Patus and Arria, Senec: 
and Paulina, and a thousand others, 
our own country and the recent re- 
volution of France afford innumera- 
ble facts in support of our position. 
Settled affection and a sense of duty 
are more dignified incentives to ex- 
alted conduct than passion, however 
ardent— passion, which is generally 
at once both involuntary and selfish. 


PROTESTANT NUNNERY. 

The idea of a protestant establish- 
nent for ladies upon a conventual 
plan, exclusive of vows, has been a 
favourite one with many tender- 
hearted personages,who have thought 
that such a species of asylum w ould 
be serviceable to females of fallen 
expectations and circumscribed for- 
tunes. It seems, a single lady, of 
great property, named Harcourt, the 
heiress of a gentlemen of large for- 
tune in Yorkshire, once partly real- 
ised this scheme. Her father, a 
man of learning and science, had 
siven her very superior education, 
and even permitted her toaccompany 
him in a scientific tour, of some 
years’ duration, on the continent. 
There she formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with several foreign ladies 
of rank, who, upon the death of her’ 
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father, returned with her for the 
purpose of forming an institution of 
their own. A beautiful cloister was 
constructed, according to the direc- 
tion of Miss Harcourt, on her estate 
at Richmond in Yorkshire, formed 
upon a design of her own; another 
was erected at a villa she possessed 
in one of the western isles of Scot- 
land: and in these two seats of 
friendly intercourse the amiable 
founder alternately spent her time. 
A system of perfect equality pre- 
vailed in the institution, over which 
each presided in their turn, and no 
vow confined them to remain mem- 
bers of the community. Every lady 
upon her entrance into the society 
paid the sum of a hundred pounds, 
and another was to be paid in case 
of a removal from it, for the purpose 
of establishing a fund for its sup- 
port. A certain porticn of the day 
was devoted to religions exercises, 
but these were not of the austere 
kind; and the rest was spent in ele- 
gant and rational amusements, as 
music, painting, the belles lettres, 
and experiments in natural philoso- 
phy. The poor of the surrounding 
neighbourhood were not only consi- 
dered as objects of their attention, 
but as beings whom providence had 
peculiarly placed under their care. 
This amiable enthusiast died in 1745, 
near the age of forty—Quere. Is 
there any knowledge at Richmond of 
the plan of her establishment, or 
any traditionary information of the 
estimation in which it was he!d? 


FEMALE ADMIRATION OF GENIUS. 
Women, under the influence of 
mental enthusiasm, display more of 
tender and affectionate disinterested- 
ness than men. Not that the male 
is less ardent in his literary admira- 
tion, but because in the one sex it is 
generally an affair of the head only, 
in the other of the head and heart 
conjointly. Every great genius 1s 
attended by masculine satellites, 
without doubt, and sometimes even 















by those who join affection to es- 
teem; but in no instance are we 
aware of such self-devotion to intel- 
lectual superiority on the part of man 
as of woman. Look at the feminine 
adorers of Richardson, for instance, 
or rather, (for it was a more genuine 
worship,) to those of Cowper. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a higher 
degree of anxiety for the well- being of 
an admired object than was felt ‘for 
that amiable bard by the Ladies 
Austen and Hesketh, Mrs. Unwin, 
and indeed almost every female who 
came within the sphere of his attrac- 








tion. Many of the ladies of France 
have distinguished themselves by si- 
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milar sacrifices; and it is said that 
D’Alembert, in the bustle of Paris, 
was nearly as much attended to as 
Cowper in his retirement at Olney 
or Weston. Volumes of coarse satire 
have been written in the character of 
ladies’ favourites ; but we really be- 
lieve that, to the majority, no men 
are so truly fascinating as those who 
combine genius with simplicity, and 
artlemness with humour, Such fa- 
voured mortals are the divinities of 
parlours, drawing-rooms, and fire- 
sides, and receive the best of all 
possible homage—that which tinges 
the courtesies of life with pure regard 
and innocent affection, 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT WoMEN.—Owing to the sudden and unfortunately-timed 
indisposition of the gentleman furnishing the article under this head, there is no 


Memoir in the present number. 


‘ue omission has produced too much both of dis- 


appointment and inconvenience ever to be repeated, 
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Tue Descent or Linerty; a Mask, by 
Leigh Hunt. 18mo. Gale and Curtis. 
18195. 

N matters of criticism our profess- 
ed object is candour and imparti- 
ality; but critics are not exempt 


from the feelings and errors inciden- | 


tal to humanity, anda prejudice mas 





sometimes lie lurking in our own | 
mind, by which our object may ule | 


consciously be defeated. 


The name of the author is not | 


unknown te the public: by many he 
is valued for his integrity and private | , 
worth as a man, and by more for 
his talents and independence of prin- 
ciple asa writer, who, upon questions 
moral and political, has thought and 
expressed himself with a freedom 
and force from which many of his 
professional brethren have started 
with alarm, as a course too honest 
to be safe, and too singular to be 
successful. 

On reading the dedication to the 
poem, our readers will no doubt smile 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
j 
| 


of a prison celebrating, after we 
years of anarchy and ‘bloodshed, th 
final triumph of Liberty, al ae 
scanting upon the blessings ukely to 
ensue, weiale as much freedoms ‘and 
poetical spirit as if reclining at his 
ease upon the green bed of nature, 
with no other canopies than the oak 
and the heavens. 

‘ine poem is preceded by an ode, 
written in the spring of 1814, upon 
the creat events which had then taken 
p lace. ‘The latter stanza is rather in 
point with the observations we have 
made: 

O Liberty! O breath 
Of all that’s true existence ! 

Thon at whose touch the soul, at death, 

Sut leaps to joy and distance ; 

Before thy present call, 

The very captive’s wall, 

If wrongiy round him, like a curtain flies; 
‘The green and laughing world he sees, 
Waters, and plains, and wav ing trees, 

The skim of birds, and the blue-doming 

skies, 

And sits with smile at heart,and patience- 

levell’d eyes. 





at the idea of a poet within the wall | 


| The poein is in the dramatic form 
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of a mask; to which is prefixed a 
well-written dissertation on this long- 


neglected species of composition, 
which, to use the auihor’s words, 


way be defined, “a mixed drama, 
allowing of natural incidents, as of 
every thing else that is dramatic ; but 
more essentially given up to the 
fancy, and abounding i in machinery 
and personification, generally with a 
particular allusicn.” 

According to Hail’s Chronicle, the 
first performance of the mask in Eng- 
land took place at Greenwich iv 1512, 
‘‘ after the manner of Italie.” The 
several parts of the drama were usu- 
ally represented by the first person- 
ages inthe kingdom, on the celebra- 
tion of great events. If the per- 
formance was at court, the king, 
queen, and princes of the blood, 
frequently performed in them ; and 
the performance united poetry, mu- 
sical recitation, air, chorus, and 
dancing. 

The design of this poem is to ce- 
kebrate the deliverance of France 
from the tyranny of Bonaparte. The 
prologue, the scene of which lies in 
the clouds, gives the subject-matter 
of the drama. 


LIBERTY. 

This is the point at which the rolling world 

Opens upon me, There it is broad gleam- 
ing! 

© what a sight of loveliness art thou, 

Earth, my dear care; and what would 
some of those, 

Who spoil thee, think, if they could see 
thine orb 

As I do now, smoothing along the air 

With full-turn’d face divine, and all the 
while 

Serv'd with the beauty of the silver moon! 

Now the wide waters heavingly come 


round, 
Opaque and restless, with a lingering 
sweep ; 


Fair tslands now,and there my favourite soil 
Among them, upon which I first set foot 
Whene’er I visit ea eit and now at last 

The suffering tand, which I must free to- 

dav. 

With what a clinging darkness is 

cover'd! 

The enchanter, 

force 


if 


foiled in his attempt to | 
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His art beyond its limits, and to work 

His fiery magic in the northern snows, 

Where the rude people, having nature’s 
help, 

Scatter’d his wilder'd slaves, 
him back, 

Fecls that the secret weakness has escap'd 
him 

Of art compared with nature, wrong with 
right ; 

And now, though resolute to dare all 
chances, 

Sits wrapp'd in double gloom, listening at 
times, 

Vith half a fear, to catch the expected 

sound . 

Of numbers coming in their fresh revenge 

To dash him from his height. This is the 
hour 

I looked tor. 
spirits 

That ruie the nations have I just advised, 

Each in a morning vision, to combine 

Their clouds, and, following up his wasted 
strength, 

Burst with a final thunderclap uponhim, 

At which the world shall startle, Then 
will I 

Descend in lustre through the freshened 
air, 

Met by the flowering spring ; and, giving 
each 

The laurel hehas earned—liberty’s crown; 

Summon the triumphs and the joys about 
me, 

And lead a lovelier period for mankind. 


and smote 


Four of the most potent 


The reader is now aware that the 
terrestrial scene of the drama lies in 
France, upon whose plains Liberty is 
about to descend, and free them 
from the thraldom of the enchanter. 
One of the couriers of the goddess 
having tuned his pipe in a secluded 
part of the country, the notes arrest 
the attention of several shepherds, 
whose ears, unaccustomed to such 
sounds, are endeavouring to trace 
the performer. Their feelings are 
well expressed in the following | poeti- 
cal passage : 


= 


pherd. It's wandered somewhere 

els se: every thing’s quiet. 

Od Shep - Hush! ! was not that it? 

ist Shep. ; there’s nota breath. 

T think itturn’d along the willows there. 

Sd Shep. Most likely : sound delights it- 
self in wate r, 

As I have noticed often: let’s pursue it. 

ist Shep. No, better not ; remember what 

a road 


ist Sh: 


Ne 








u 
re 


he 


nt 
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The Descent 


It led us yester eve ;—’twill play no more. 

‘(hese spirits, good or bad (by what I’ve 
heard 

From my old grandam, and have read in 
books), 

Seem to delight in playing tricks with us, 

As if they made them merry with the 
awkwardness 

And grave mistakes of our inferior nature. 

Besides, the stream, 
through the grounds 

Of fine old Eunomus, who used to set 

So rare a lesson to the former court, 

But now shuts up his sorrows in this cor- 
ner ; 

And ’twere amiss to startle his grey head 


you know, suns | 





F’en with a footstep. 

vd Shep. *T'were so: yet methinks 

He might be pleased to hear of this new 
sound, 

The first of any comfortable breath 

Our wood has heard for years. I know 
not why, 

But there is such a sweetness in the touch 

Of this niysterious pipe that’s come among 
us 

Something so full of trilling gladsomeness, 

As if the heart were at the lip that fill’d it, 

Or went a rippling to the fingers’ ends, 

That it forebodes to me sume blessed 
change. 

There! (A flourish of a smal! pipe heard.) 


The shepherds communicate the 
arrival of the celestial visitor te the 
old gentleman alluded to, whose 
sons had been torn from him by the 
conscription, and to his daughter- 
in-law. Their ears are gratified by 
another flourish; and the invisible 
performer is invoked by the lady in 
the following very beautiful song : 


Gentle and unknown delight, 
Hovering with thy music near us, 
Tf that our request be right, 


Lean thee toward the earth, and hear 


US 5 
And, if we may yet rejoice, 
Touch the silence with a voice. 


By the lingering day forlorn, 

“And the dread of drear to-morrow; 
By the infant yet unborn, 

Waiting for its world of sorrow ; 
By youth, forgetful to rejoice, 
And middle age’s failing voice ; 


By the griefs of many lands, 


“And hearts that waste in sceret places; 


By the lift of trembling hands, 
And the tears in furrow’d faces ; 

Say, shall anguish yet rejoice ? 

Spirit dear, put forth a voice. 
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SPIRIT SINGS: 
To the gricfs of many lands, 
‘lo hearts that waste in secret places, 
To the litt of trembling hands, 
And the tears on furrowed faces, 
To Beauty’s and io Virtue’s voice, 
1 am come to bid rejoice. 
(Two echoes, Rejoice! rejoice! 
RECITATIVE. 
’Tis my brethren of the sky, 
Couriers we of Liberty, 
Coming hither one by one, 
Like the streaks before the sun. 
She herseif is now not far, 
But has passed the morning-star ; 
And, if ye would wish to see 
What shall help to set ve free, 
Fiom the greenwood start ye forth, 
And turn your eyes from south to north. 
(A symphony of pipes mingles in, und 
the spirit sings again )— 
Elsewhere now I take my voice ; 
Locks of grey! 
And lips of may! 
And shepherds all, rejoice, rejoice! 
The genii of the four potent king- 
doms, who have combined their 
clouds to oppese the enchanter, are 
intended to represent Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Britain. They 
contend with the enchanter in the 
air; he is overthrown, and falls from 
lis elevation. The different genii, 


| with a thunderbolt in one hand and 
| a branch of olive in the other, then 


descend to the earth, and move to- 
wards the city to the distant sound 
of bells and artillery. The eyes of 
the assemblage in the city are at- 
tracted by the sudden appearance of 
a purple light in the west; the es- 
loured clouds disperse, and the figure 
of Liberty is seen advancing on a 
silver cloud; she descends into the 
city; the music ceases, and the 


goddess addresses the multitude. 

Weil met, my friends, After long centu- 
ries 

The imprison’d airs here freshen once 
agail, 

And feel as they were fit for hearts and 
eyes 

To breathe and sparkle in. 
me noviy. 

Now let the doe rs of my glorious work, 


You thank 


Those spirits of the nations,whom I tau eht 
The way to conquer fo: themselves and 
you, 
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some in their pride before me, and re- 


ceive 
The crowning thanks I owe them. 


The guardian gen of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, then pass in 
procession before Liberty, and re- 
ceive an address of congratulation 
and advice, accompanied with a 
crown of laurel. The genius of Bri- 
tain is represented with his brows 
already crowned with laurel. The 
address of Liberty to this genius we 
have too much national pride to 
omit. 

Genius of a glorious land, 

Whom the vex’d enchanier’s hand 
Never vet could venture near, 
Spell-bound with a marble tear, 

(Vor he felt a strange impression, 
From your eyes’ free self-possession, 
And the ring of watery light 
Rippling round your forehead white.) 
Long have you my laurels worn ; 
And, though some under-leaves be torn 
Here and there, vet what remains 
Still its pointed green retains, 

And still an easy shade supplies 

To your calin-kept watchtel eyes. 
Only, would you keep it brightning, 
And its power to shake the lig ehtning 
Harmless down its glossy ears, 

Suffer not so many years 

‘To try what they can bend and spoil ; 
But oftener in its native soil 

Let the returning slip renew 

lis upward sap and equal hue ; 

And wear it then, with glory shaded, 
‘Till the spent earth itself be faded. 
Seat you now in your old state, 

While the pomps we celebrate. 


The goddess of Peace is then in- 
voked in some very beautiful lines, 
which we have not room to insert. 
She immediately descends ; 
followed by Music, Painting, Poetry 
and all the arts and sciences 
innocent enjoymeits of lite, 
only flourish in perfection under the 
protection of this divine benetfactress. 
The rejoicings are interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of the sabie gentus 
of Africa, who, after expressing his 
gratitude to the genius of Britain, 
complains of the renewal of the 
slave-trade, and calls upon Liberty 
for redress. 


and 
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the offending powers, aud disinisses 
the African genius with an assurance 
that, if her admonition should fail 
of its effect, enough of her spirit 
Shall be infused into the swarthy in- 
habitants of Africa to enable them 
to work their own deliverance. A 
pageant then follows, shewing the 
superiority of real to false glory ; ; 
and the drama concludes with the 
re-ascension of Liberty. 


EPILOGUE. 
Pocta loquitur. 
’Tis done. The vision, from my fancy’s 
eye, 
Fades, cleam by gleam, into the closing 
sky ; 
And the far sounds, touching from sphere 
to sphere 
With upward lessening, baffle the fix’d 
ear. 
But not directly does the earthly chain, 
That holds me here, come closing round 
again ; 
Not instantly the darkening wall comes 
nigh ; 
The brighten'd spot yet breathes of liberty; 
The fine and holier circle charms me still, 
Drawn by the quickness of the Muse's 
quill ; 
And Silence, listening as at dead of night, 
Sits with her finger up, hushing delight. 
We have given a feeble outline of 
this elegant “effusion of Mr. Hunt’s 
muse. ‘The extracts have extended 
beyond the limits permitted by the 
nature of our work. Many of the 
passages which we are prevented 
from selecting contain more vigour, 


| and poetical beauty : : those we have 
given were necessary to elucidate the 


and is | 


table. 
Since the Comus of Milton, we do 


»; not know of any thing that has been 


produced in the form of a mask that 


which | 





can be placed in competition with 
the Descent of Liberty. Mr. Hunt 
has been indebted to the loftiess of 
his subject for an opportunity of in- 
dulging his talent in a species of 
composition peculiarly adapted to 
lis poetical tact and predilections. 
The Comus of Milton, as origt- 
nally written (and not in the earbled 


The goddess reproves | dress ia which it appears ‘at our 























public theatres), was performed for 
the first time at Ludlow Castle, in 
1634, by the Lord Brackley and his 
relatives, before their father the Earl 
of Bridgwater, then president of 
Wales; and it is to be lamented that, 
from a decline of taste in our nobi- 
lity, the Descent of Liberty is not 
likely to partake of honours similar 
to those bestowed upon Comus, and 
many of the masks of Ben Jonson 
and others. It would be a much 
more rational, elegant, and classical 
eelebration of the great events which 
have, within the last twelve months, 
in some degree changed the face of 
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nature, than feasting, tumult, and 
debauchery. 

Much as we have been gratified 
by a closet perusal, we cannot con- 
clude this article without acknow- 
ledging that, as a drama for repre- 
sentation at any of our public 
theatres, it is objectionable, not 
merely from its redundancies, which 
the pruning-knife would soon remove, 
but that ‘ the million,” who require 
stimulating by clowns and harlequins, 
would, we fear, receive as an opiate 
the useful, moral, and refined senti- 
ment of the Descent of Liberty. 
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“ His Highness the Governor ordered me to call up whatever persons I would 
choose to name, and in whatever numbers, among all the dead, from the begin- 


ning of the world to the present time. 


—SWIFT. 


a 


ENQUIRIES INTO VULGAR AND COMMON 
Errors ; by Sir Thomas Brown. 


N the second number of our ma- 
gazine we reviewed the “‘ L@edigio 
Medici, or Religion of a Physician,’ 
by Sir Thomas Brown, intending, 
on a future occasion, to introduce 
the remaining works of this admira- 
ble author to our readers. We were 
prevented from doing so in the last 
number by the desire: of varying this 
department of our miscellany, and of 
making it entertaining without frivo- 
lity, and instructive without dullness. 
We now proceed to give a few ex- 
tracts from his most lengthy, if not 
his most celebrated, work, ‘ Enqui- 
ries into Vulgar and Common Etr- 
rors,” 

It must be allowed that this pro- 
duction has not been, and probably 
never will be, so popular as the com- 
paratively short tract that was the 
subject of our former articie. ‘The 
© Religion of a Physician” was writ- 
tea, as the author himself says, i 
Reir, Lapy’s MAG. No. < 


— 








the fervour and enthusiasm of youth, 
and may be considered as the over- 
flowings of a rich and cultivated 
mind; as if it had rapidly expanded 
beyond the confines that had been 
assigned to it, and, swelled by natural 
warmth, the overcharged stream 
burst its banks, and spread itself 
abroad in an lvigorating and ferti- 
lisng flood. The book was like its 
author; and his portrait, with its 
fine expansive forehead, its full in- 
telligent eye, its tasteful mouth, and 
its contour of mingled gracefulness 
and dignity, cannot convey a2 more 
perfect or more engaging represen- 
tation. In tiene parts where he 
speaks of himself (which in a work 
of that kind cannot be few), there is 
an unreservedness, an openness, and 
a fearless sincerity, that excites the 
strongest interest; and, united with 
a flow - eloquence, beauty of lan- 
guage, and sii uplicity of expression 
(which indeed is almost the same 
thing), he carries villing reader 
away with him into the QIry regions of 
: Qo 
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conjecture and almost of superstition. 
The book came to our hands when 
we were young, and the impression 
left by Sir Thomas Brown’s noble 
enthusiasm and pious devotion, un- 
fettered to any particular creed, will 
never be effaced. There is a life 
and an energy about all he there 
said, that gave it the spirit and air 
of conversation, with the learning 
and connection of a meditated dis- 
course, 

The work now umder our obser- 
vation, Enquiries into Vulgar and 
Common Errors, was written many 
vears after the former, at a time 
when the author seems to have lost 
some portion of the fervour with 
—. his first production was dic- 

ated: at the same time we must re- | 
wet in making this remark, that 
the subject did not call for its dis- 
play; it being a very learned, and in 
some respects an abstruse, disquisi- 
tion upon a subject requiring and 
obtaining deep researches into auti- 
quity. ‘The object of it is to ascer- 
tainand remove unfounded prejudices 
and absurdities prevailing, in degrees, 
among all classes, the existence of 
which is injurious to the cause of 
truth. 

It cannot but strike those at all 
-acquainted with the life of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown as a very singular circum- 
stance, that he, who (though with 
the utmost diffidence) undertook tu 
convince men of their vulgar errors, 
should himself, to the last, have re- 
quired to be convinced of the ab- 
surdity of opinions that have long 
since been exploded. Sir Thomas 
Brown, one of the most learned men 
of his age, advanced for his learning 
and skill to the very first rank in his 
profession, who wrote a book ex- 
pressly to overthrow “ vulgar and 
common errors,” was a believer in 
witchcraft!—the most vulgar and 
common error of any that he has 
referred to or refuted. There are 
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establish his belief in superhatural 
agency of all kinds; but it is very 
remarkable that chiefly upon his tes- 
timony two old women, at the assizes 
for the county of Norfolk, were found 
guilty of being witches, ‘and of hav- 
ing familiars at their command, and 
of holding intercourse with the devil. 

The consequence of this conviction 
was, that they were publicly burnt 
alive. What a strange revolution in 
opinion we have in our day arrived 
at: we punish now as impostors those 
who pretend to have infernal deal- 
ings; while a very little more than a 
century ago we condemned to death 
innocent persons charged with, and 
actually believed to be, accomplices 
with the devil in the destruction of 
mankind! What an illustration is it 
of the assertion with which Dr. 
Brown sets out in the work before 
us, that, “to purchase a clear and 
warrantable body of truth, we must 
forget and part with much that we 
know.” 

But it is time we gave our extracts 
from the work itself. Our readers 
will observe that the style is much 
more quaint than that of his former 
work, and so far inferior. Sir Henry 
Wotton and Sir William Temple are 
accused of having corrupted their 
style with French idioms: whether 
it be a corruption or not, certain it 
is that Sir Thomas Brown’s Vulgar 
Errors abounds with Latinisms, as an 
excuse for which he observes, that 
“the quality of the subject will 
sometimes carry us into expressions 
beyond mere English apprehensions.” 
Indeed, one chief fault of the work 
is, that, in correcting vulgar and 
common errors, the author employs 
a style sometimes scarcely intelligi- 
ble, and, in general, treats the sub- 
ject in a way not well suited to 
vulgar and common apprehensions. 
We shall first give a few specimens 
to shew the superstitious turn of Dr. 
Brown’s mind, originating, in a great 





innumerable passages in his works to 


degree, in that youthful enthusiasm 
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in which his Religion of a Physician 
was written. 

‘* He (the devil) deludeth us also 
by philters, ligatures, charms, un- 
grounded amulets, characters, and 
many superstitious ways, in the cure 
of common diseases ; seconding here- 
in the expectations of men with 
events of his own contriving. While 
some, unwilling to fall directly upon 


magick, impute it unto the power of 


imagination or the etlicacy of hidden 
causes, he obtains a bloody advan- 
tage: for thereby he (the devil) be- 
gets not only a false opinion, but 
such as leadeth the open way to de- 
struction, In maladies admitting 
natural reliefs, making men rely on 
remedies neither of real operation in 
themselves, nor more than seeming 
eticacy in his (the devil’s) concur- 
rence. Which whensoever he pleaseth 
to withdraw, they stand naked unto 
the mischief of their diseases, and 
revenge the contempt of the medi- 
cines of the earth which God hath 
created for them.”—P. 48, ed. 1658. 

This credulity is quite of a piece 
with his former declaration regarding 
witches.— For my part 1 have ever 
believed, and do now know, that 
there are witches; they that doubt 
of these do not only deny them but 
spirits, and are obliquely, and upon 
consequence, a sort, not of infidels, 
but of atheists.” In short, in the 
first book he devotes two long chap- 
ters to establish the dealings of man 
and womankind with evil spirits, for 
the vexing and tormenting of the 
rest of the human species. Connected 
with this subject is the 12th chapter 
of the 7th book, in which he treats 
of the cessation of oracles, which he 
firmly believes were originally inspir- 
ed by the devil. On the birth of 
our Saviour, however, he apprehends 
that Satan fled from Delphos and 
other places where he was usually 
consulted: what became of him af- 
terwards he thus informs us—‘ Ex- 
pelled from oracles and solemn 
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temples of delusion, he runs into 
corners, exercising minor trumperies, 
and acting his deceits in witches, 
magicians, diviners, and such inferior 
seducers,” 

At the same time that, with such 
idle credulity, he adheres to the ab- 
surd fictions of his own day, the 
author, with an acuteness that seems 
at first sight almost incompatible, is 
able to overthrow, with an unrelent- 
ing hand, some of the most beautiful 
structures of the ancient mythology. 
He endeavours to prove that Jupiter 
and Cham, the son of Noah, were, 
in truth, the same person; and he 
thus acutely disposes of those de- 
lightful fables, thatamused our youth 
and instructed our thinking maturity. 
Surely, it seems a sort of sacrilege 
against the holiness with which anti- 
quity has surrounded even heathen 
errors and superstitions. 

“The fable of Orpheus, who by 
the melody of his music made woods 
and trees to follow him, was raised 
upon a slender foundation; for there 
were a crew of mad women retired 
into a mountain, from whence (be- 
ing pacified by his music) they de- 
scended with boughs in their hands, 
which, unto the fabulosity of those 
times, proved a suthcient ground to 
celebrate, unto all posterity, the 
magic of Orpheus’ harp, and its 
power to attract the senseless trees 
about it. That Medea, the famous 
sorceress, could renew youth and 
make old men young again, was no- 
thing else but that, from the know- 
ledge of simples, she had a receipt 
to make white hair black, and to 
reduce old heads into the tincture of 
youth again. The fable ot Gerion 
and Cerberus, with three heads, was 
this: — Gerion was the city of Trica- 
vinia, that is, of three heads; and 
Cerberus, of the same place, was one 
of his dogs, which running into a 
cave in pursuit of his master’s oxen, 
Hercules perforce drew him out of 





that place; from whence the conceits 
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of those days affirmed no less than 
that Hercules descended into hell, 

and brought up Cerberus into the 
habitation of the living. Upon the 
like grounds was raised the figment 
of Briarcus, who, dwelling ina city 
called Hecatonchiria (that is, hun- 
dred hands), the fancies of those 
times assigned him an hundred hands. 
Tt was ground enough to fancy wings 
unto Dedalus, in that he stole out 
of a window from Minos, and sailed 
away with his son, Icarus; who, 
steering his course wisely, escaped ; 

but his son, carrying too high a sail, 
was drowned. That Niobe, weeping 
over her children, was turned into a 
stone, was nothing else but that dur- 
ing her life she erected over their 
sepulchres a marble tomb of her 
own.” —P, 24. 

The first book being devoted to 
the causes of vulgar and common 
errors, the second proceeds to the 
errors themselves, and particularly 
those mistaken opinions regarding 
minerals and vegetables. It is some- 
times almost ludicrous to observe 
the gravity with which our author 
proceeds to refute errors that seem 
to refute themselves; such, for in- 
stance, as that the loadstone has the 
power of attracting sounds through 
walls, and, being placed under the 
pillow of a wife, that it has the vir- 
tue of preventing her from taking 
rest in case she shall not have scru- 
pulously observed the fidelity due to 
her husband. One great part of the 
value of the work is, that it gives so 


correct a picture of the ignorance | 


and superstition of the age in which 
he lived, promoted by the number 
of romantic poets w sho flourished 
shortly before and at that time, who 
had made such ample use of these 
popular tenets, and given them an 
authority and extension that they did 
not before possess. This is one point 
ia which our readers would be dis- 
appointed in taking up this treatise, 
that it dees not, as they might have 





been led to expect, give illustrations 
from any authorities but such as were 
at that time, and in a degree stil! 
remain, in the hands only of the 
learned. This circumstance makes 
it less popular and entertaining, 
though not less instructive. 

The third book treats of erroneous 
opinions regarding animals, in which 
Dr. Brown seconds the strange asser- 
tion of Elian, that elephants can 
write, and have written whole sen- 
tences; and adds, that “there are 
qualities in the organs of divers quad- 
rupeds, whereby they might be taught 
to speak, or become imitators of 
speech. The serpent that spoke to 
Eve, and the dogs and cats that 
usually speak to w itches, might attord 
some encouragement.” The fourth 
book is entituled, ‘‘ of many popular 
and received tenents concerning 
men.” In this division are several 
curious passages, and not the least 
so is the chapter devoted to a sum- 
mary of the virtues attributed to thie 
fourth finger of the left hand, com- 
monly called the ring-finger, on 
which all rings were usually anciently 
worn, but more especially the wed- 
ding-ring by women. 
the practice was an opinion § that 
there was ‘‘a particular vessel, nerve, 
vein, or artery, conferred thereto 
from the heart, which gave it especial 
virtues.” The object of the author 
is to prove, anatomically, that there 
is no reason why the fourth finger of 
the left hand should be more vene- 

rated than the rest of its compa- 
nions, 

We shall pass over the two suc- 
ceeding divisions, which refer to 
questionable representations in pic- 
tures, and to geographical mistakes, 
and proceed to the 7th and last book, 
which is devoted ‘ to generally-re- 
ceived historical tenents,’ and parti- 
cularly to some deduced from the 
Scriptures, We transcribe the fol- 
lowing passage regarding the wander- 
ing Jew, not only because it is a 
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superstition of long standing, but 
because it exists ev ms at this neni 
A friend of our’s in France lately 
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jwas keeper of the judgment-hall, 


saw a fanatic, who called himself the | 
Wandering Jew, who professed to | 
have been at the crucifixion of our | 


Saviour, and to have lived ever since, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


in consequence of the command of | 


Christ. Hewanders about the coun- 


try in very mean attire, living upon | 
charity, with a long grey beard, and | 


a sort of pilgrim’s staff to support 
his steps. He ¢ appears to be about 
50 or 60 years of age; but he de- 
clares that he is 1844 years old, 
having been about 29 or 30 at the 





time of the suffering of Christ. A | 


very short conversation is sufficient 
to produce the conviction that he ts 
only a poor maniac: wherever he 


goes he relates the circumstances of 


the crucifixion, with some variations 
from the statements of tle Evange- 
lists. Dr. Brown speaks in the fol- 


lowing terms of the Wandering Jew, 


whom this person represents : 

“ The story of the Wandering Jew 
is very strange, and will hardly ob- 
tain belief: yet there is a formal 
account thereof set down by Mat- 


thew of Paris, from the report of | 


an Arivenian bishop who came into | 
this kingdom about 400 years ago, 
and had often entertained this wan- 
derer at his table. That he was then 
alive; was first called Cartaphilus ; 


| 





| 


| 
| 


whence thrusting out our Saviour, 
with expostulation for his stay, was 
condemne: 1 to stay until his return ; 
was after baptised by Ananias, and 
by the name of Joseph; was thirty 
years old in the days of our Saviour ; 
remembered the saints that arose 
with him, the making of the apostle’s 
creed, and their several peregrina- 
tions, Surely, were this true, he 
might be an hap »py arbitrator in many 
Christian contrevers ies; but must 
unpardonably condemn the obstinacy 
of the Jews, who can contemn the 
rhetoric of such miracles, and blindly 
behold so many living and lasting 
conversions. 

Matthew of Paris, from whom the 
original story is derived, adds, that 
at the end of every hundred years 
the Wandering Jew falls into an in- 
curable illness; and, after remaining 


| in a state of stupor for some time, a 


fit of ecstacy succeeds, and he gra- 
dually recovers, with renovated pow- 
ers!—Iti is very likely, if the Armenian 


| bishop had really seen such a person 


as this Joseph is described to be, 
that it was just such an unhappy 
deluded enthusiast as our friend saw 
on the continent. ‘The bishop’s as- 
sertion in the year 1200 would pro- 


bably not have been disputed. 
‘Fc. 
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Nature-breathing Art!—TuoMson. 
i AO ee 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, CONTINUED AND |that, besides Mr. Howard's Hebe 


CONCLUDED. 
“‘ONSIDERING that, in the great 
mass of the produce in art and 
Science, the proportion of superior 
excellence must necessarily be rare, 
the enlightened visitor to this native, 
and but recently produced, collection 
ef pictures, will be content to find 








and Sunrise, there are a few histo- 
rical works that will long outlive the 
evanescent regard of an annual ex- 
hibition. In Mr. Hayter’s St. Ber- 
nard he will recognize the arch co- 
vert mind of envy, wrapping itselt 
up under an assumed smile, and 


will enjoy a colouring almost equal 
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to the vivid tone of the swectly-so- 
Jemn Rembrandt. In the Prophet 
Ezra, by the same glowing hand, he 
will think it no hazard of his credit 
for taste to equal it to ‘Pitian’s, 
with drawing not only superior to 
that painter’s, which was seldom 
better than tame, but on a par with 
almost any of the renowned masters. 
Mr. Bird’s Entombment of Christ 
has, ou its deep pathos of expression, 
the stamp of perpetual celebrity 
with all works of genuine intellect. 
It is the sweetly-strong accordance 
to our heartfelt emotions that so de- 
light, and will eternally delight, us, 
with Shakespeare’s 
passion. Our affections, and not 
merely our senses, are In like manner 
called into intense operation by this 
pictorial tragedian. ‘Thus, in looking 
at “ the Man of sorrows,” as he lies 
stretched out in death, prematurely 
and cruelly inflicted, the mourntully 
active preparations for his entomb- 
ment, the friendly-sorrowing coun- 
tenance of Joseph of Arimathea, the 
grief-induced pressure of the hands 
of the young female, whose anxiety 
on the Saviour’s account Is suspended 
by the agony and fainting of his 


mother, our complacency of mind is | 


suddenly aud agreeably dissolved 
into sedateness. Mr. Bird’s draw- 
ing appears to be improved, but 
it is still unequal to the vigour of 
his expression, which would obtain 
greater energy by a more 3cien- 
tific and antique-like proficiency in 
the former, Drawing is indeed the 
diction of art. 
is defective, the conceptions of the | 
painter, either as they relate to atti- 
tude or character, must fail of their 
aim, just as defective language ina- 
dequately and erroneously conveys 
the thoughts of a writer. But it is 
in clearness and truth of colour that 
Mr. Bird is most wanting. His ge- 
neral arrapgement of it is, indeed, 
good; but the local tints, especially 
ef the flesh, are had, 
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portraiture of 


In proportion as it | 
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passed in them by many a ‘common- 
place artist. It is as inferior to Mr. 
Hayter’s as the stained skm of a 
blacksmith or a bilious person is to 
the recently-washed face of a healthy 
child. 

The Standard isa picture of such 
various and vigorous powers, that, 
without being any thing of a plagi- 
arism, it instantly associates with it 


a recollection of the battle-pieces of 


the Flemish painters. On every ac- 
count it is a curiosity in art, especi- 
ally as the performance of a painter 


' who, a few years since, was only in 


an inferior employment in Meux’s 
brewery. Such evidence of in-born 
energy has occasionally occurred in 
the history of painters, Such was 
that of Michael Angelo da Caravag- 
gio, who was originally a preparer of 
plaster for the fresco painters at 
Milan, bist who became conspicuous 
for his close adherence to common 
nature, and for the richness and 
force of his colour, light, and shade, 
as appearing through partial aper- 
tures. Such was the more illustrious 
instance of Polidoro Caldara da Ca- 
ravaggio, a distinguished ornament 
of the Roman school. Born and 
bred in indigence, he became a porter 
to, and carried the mortar for, the 
fresco painters in the Vatican, but 
uttracted the notice of Rattaelle by 
some able attempts at art, and that 
prince of painters soon after selected 
him to paint the friezes for his works 
in the Vatican. He was one of the 
most learned artists in the antiqne ; 
his light and shade was impressive, 

his expression lofty; and he was 
every way worthy of associating his 
pencil with that of Raffaelle. “Mr. 
Cooper has indeed, in the Standard, 
raised a fresh proof of the legitimacy 
of his claim to admiration, not only 
scientific and characteristic 
painter of animals, but as a painter 
of intellect and of the human heart. 

it represents a few soldiers contend- 


and he is sur- | ing on horseback for a standard. 




















With a glance only at this picture, 
our sensibilities—the best judges of 
art—inform us of the genuine mate- 
rials of which it is composed. The 
mimic war goes nearly to awaken 
terror in the spectator’s breast, so 
determined and deadly appear the 
combatants for the prize of skill and 
valour, as they pull at the Standard, 
look at each other with fiercest vin- 
dictiveness, raise the murderous steel, 
unhorse the wounded and_ hapless 
warrior, and bow the fainting form ; 
“ Arms on armour clashing bray horrible 
discord ;” 

and the horses, roused by the 
“storming fury” of their riders, 
madden with them in the conflict. 

Brutus exhorting to revenge Lu- | 
cretia’s Death is a picture that would 
deserve the critic’s detailed atten- 
tion, were its learning and energies 
of passion not so blended with fee- 
bleness of drawing in parts, with an 
untouchy and edgy outline, with va- 
pid colouring, and with uncouth 
castings of the dresses. 

Mr. Singleton’s 
of Adullam is informed by pious 
expression in the general, and by an 


dliers. 
artist's pictures is of a sic ckly yellow, 
and most of them are deteriorated 
by that inattention to the aspect of 
nature, denominated manner. This 
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bustle, its composition, its forceful 
effect, —did not the Netherland paint- 
ers rise in review before us on look- 
ing at it, and from a different cause 
than that which produces a similar 
recollection in the Standard of Mr. 
Cooper. The imitation is good; 

but our artist gives no great satisfac- 
tion, and gains much less credit, by 
such a translation. In a painter, as 
well as an author, originality and 
invention are always looked for; and 
Raffaelle and Shakespeare themselves 


' would have afforded less pleasure, 


and would never have been so idol- 
ised, had their track of thinking and 





painting been previously trodden to 
any considerable extent. Novelty 
and pleasure are what we seek for in 


| the fine arts, as in the belles lettres ; 





itt! e of the latter, 
| Imitation. 


| pass by, 


David in the Cave | 


and nothing of the former, and but 


is afforded by 


We regret that Mr. Jones’s ta- 
lents are not united with more 
pains-taking, we should not then 
with but a transient look, 
his historical as well as fancy pieces, 


the first conceptions of w hose coleun: 
‘light, shade, composition, and cha- 
interesting martial look in the sol- | 


But the colouring in all this | : 
' flower is born to blush unseen,” 


all cast in the mint of 
‘Full many a 
from 


racter, are 
taste and genius. 


‘the want of circumstances to bring 
them into view, as many are born to 


is particularly manifest in 50, Christ | 


in the House of Martha, which is 


much to be regretted ‘eles there is | 


such just feeling allied with it. 
Singleton appears to most advantage 


under the translating hand of the } 


Mr. | 


engraver, where he is divested of his | 


false colour. After Mr. Stodhart, 
he is one of those valuable artists 


who best contribute to our study and | 
hire-side delight, when we are enjoy- | 


ing those <“ delica acies that are bred 

in books,” 

the tasteful hand of the ’ designer. 
We could s say much in praise of 


Mr. B. Barker’s Battle-Picce—its | 


blush unblown beyond the bud, from 
not being carefully cultivated. This 
appears to be the case, in particular, 
with the Hannibal’s Army attacked 
by Mountaineers. 'The drawing is 
ill, and nothing is determined with 
precision. A good general arrange- 
ment of colour, character, and forms, 
| with dabs only for nature’s minute 


,and spirited markings of each, will 


which are garnish ed by 


certainly never deserve the name of 
historical painting any more than a 
‘tolerably copicus statement of the 
a ae sei’ ss > called 
heads of a subject can be calle 
composition. One is no more than 
a rudesketch, as the other is but an 
| outline of the theme. 
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Mr. Harlow’s Hubert 


he listens to the entreaties of Arthur, 
like a surly dancing-master frowning 
over his pupil, as he shews him the 
action of a first step. 

Mr. Millichap’s Virginius and 
Virginia, which ought to be digui- 
fied as well as pathetic, is at best a 


neatly- finished copy of common na- | 
two higher in their constituent beau- 


ture, where the characters appear 
pouting over some domestic acci- 
dent. 

The painters of most of the other 
historical pieces have mistaken their 
feeble abilities. We retrain, 1m cha- 
ritv, from giving their names, but 
will next season, if they 
lenge our notice ma similar way. 

Of the fancy pictures the best are 
Mr. Bird’s Politicians, a naturally- 
characterised, though pulhen flimsil y- 
painted, group of people looking up 
at the Jubilee posting-bills ; —Mr. 
Jones's Tattoo Report, a rich effect 
of fire-light ;—Mr. Howard's Swiss 
Peasants, a pleasing, well-finished, 
and full-toned picture of juvenility ; 
Mr. Cosse’s Scolding Wife, but in- 
efficiently 


drawn, and dirtily colour- | 


! 


' 


| 
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stands, as | tinting of colour, 


which, with the 
easy air of her figures, and her clean 
but unlaboured pencilling, give high 
promise of superior attainment in 
the pleasing department of fancy 
subjects and portraits. It is no 
small proof of the talent this lady 
has evinced in these light subjects, 
that, were they advanced a key or 


ties, they might well pass for pro- 
ductions of Sir Joshua and Gainsbro. 
—The Emperor Alexander in his 


| Droschi, and The Empress in her 


agai chal- | 


Sledge, by A. Sauerweide, are neatly 
executed, and with much ease and 
truth in the air and attitudes. Miss 
Jackson’s Mars subdued by Peace 


has good tintings, especially in the 


clear and soft carnations. 


Birds, 


Se. from Nature, N. Chantry, are 
very worthy of their denomination, 


Mr. Collin’s Cottage Child at Break- 


fast is vital with infancy and the 


morning, sunshine which enlightens 


‘it. The Top, by Mr. Witherington, 
has much juvenile nature and clear 
colour. 


ed; as are his Listening and Meet-. 


ing an old Friend, which might be 
thought tolerably well conceived 


| . . 
and a few capital ones, 


Our limits will not allow us to 
treat of the many good landscapes, 
As our 


‘pages will not be occupied next sea- 


subjects, had not Mr. Bird, and, still | 
‘ter as necessarily and nearly filled 


more, Mr. Wilkie, entertained us 
with their highly-finished and mas- 
terly performances in the same walk. 
—Mr. T. Barker’s Travelling Gyp- 
sies and The Outskirts of a Fair 
are good sketches of character. 56, 
Three Girls asleep under a Tent, is 
also a well-characterised picture, ex- 


cept in colour. A Scene from Beau- | 


marchais’ Comedy of le Biarriage 


son with any such introductory mat- 


our strictures of last mouth, we shall 
then be able to expatiate on the sub- 
sequent performances of the best 


‘landscape painters—of Messrs. Hof- 


‘land, 


| Ciltins. Clennell, 


de Fivaro has a delicate arcliness of | 
. the inspection of the lovers and 


character in the Susan, and a grace- 
ful and moving air in the Count. It 
is tastefully coloured. The Sick 
Pigeon and Favourite Hitten, by 
Miss Geddes, are faithful touches 
of domestic nature. Miss Geddes 
has a coirect eve, not only for the | 
general arrangement, but individual | 


| professors of art. 


of the blackness with which 


Burnett, Reinagle, 
Wilson, Dewint, 
Daniel, Fielding, &c. 
The picture of the Apotheosis of 
St. Grisogano, in the Historic Gai- 
lery, Pall Mall, is highly deserving 


Nasmyth, 


It is one of Guer- 
cino’s master-works. Independently 
time 


‘and the elements have stained the 
shadows, it is in capital preservation. 


Its vivacity of light and shade, its 
‘close adherence to the forms of na- 
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ture, elevated by select proportions, 
its admirable fore-shortenings, its 
powerful relief, its joyousness in the 
angels who surround the beatified 
saint on his admission into the realms 
of light, all fill the mind of the 
spectator, abstract it from his ordi- 
nary thoughts and pursuits, and in- 
volve it in a complacent and elevated 
musing. 

Recollective, as we entered the 
rooms containing the collection of 
paintings formerly belonging to Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, of the poetical taste 
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of that person, we were not a little 
disappointed at the character of in- 
difference and mediocrity in most of 
the pictures. ‘There are, however, 
a few which will render it worth the 
visitor’s while to expend that most 
reasonable of all sums in the pur- 
chase of amusement in the metro- 
polis—a shilling ; and which, for the 
elegant gratification it mostly affords 
at Exhibitions, may be justly called, 
with the poet Phillips, the splendid 


shilling. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC, 
— 
O Music, sphere-descended Maid !—Co.L.ins. 
gO 


Tue GoverRNgss’s Musica AssIsTANT, 
containing all that is truly useful to 
the Theory and Practice of the Piano- 
torte. Composed, and dedicated to 
his Pupils, by Joseph Coggins. 8s. 
Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co, 
YHIS work, after explaining the 

several musical characters in 
common use (which is effected by the 
old method of question and answer), 
gives a synopsis of the great scale of 
sounds, as exhibited by the key- 
board of the organ or piano-forte ; 
and then enters upon the elucidation 
of the various measures, or times, 
and of the major and minor modes, 
as well as of the general doctrine of 
transposition and fingering. To this 
preparatory intelligence are added 
appropriate preludes, introductory 
exercises, and a tolerably copious 
vocabulary. 

_ Upon a general review of the pub- 

lication (which, from the eligibility 

of its object, demands every indul- 
fence of criticism), we must in cau- 
dour say that it exhibits a well- 
digested order of precepts, a judicious 
selection of examples, and a faci- 
lity of instructional communication, 
which prove Mr. Coggins to be well 
qualified for the task he has under- 
Brit. Lapy’s Mac, No.4, 


taken. The language of the dialogue 
is easy, clear, and unaffected; and 
we really think, with the author, 
that, by two studies of one quarter 
of an hour each day, the whole sub- 
stance of the work may be acquired 
in a short period; and the student, 
by a moderate degree of manual 
practice, quickly prepare himself for 
encountering more formidable exer- 
cises. ‘The author, by the title of 
his undertaking, professes to have 
for his prominent purpose the assist- 
ance and accommodation of gover- 
nesses. To ladies occupied in do- 
mestic musical instruction, ‘* The 
Governess’s Assistant,” we must in 
justice confess, is calculated to be 
useful; and we should expect that 
the advantages to be derived from 
Mr. C.’s present labours will prove a 
powerful recommendation with those 
female musicians, to whose superin- 
tendance the musical practice of 
young ladies is so generally entrusted. 





THE CLAY-coLD DWELLING; a favourite 
Ballad. The Poetry by Hafiz; the 
Music composed by J. Addison.— 
Christmas. 


This ballad, which has been sung 





| with applause, both by Mrs. Dickons 
Pp 
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at Drury Lane and Miss Rennell at 
Bath, is pleasing, and appropriately 
pathetic in its melody. That the 
effect is marked with originality, we 
will not say; but still the general 
character of the passages is far from 
common-place, and, while they are 
natural and connected, they evince a 
taste in choice and a judgment in 
disposition. Mr. Addison will have 
reason to be satisfied with our ani- 
madversion, when we say that we do 
not often meet with a melody more 
mew than the present, and that its 
want of novelty is compensated by 
qualities with which we seldom ineet. 





NumBER I. ALBIoN; a new Medley 
Divertimento, composed of popular 
English Melodies, arranged in a fami- 
liar style for the use of young Practi- 
tioners on the Piano-torte, by J. Monro. 
2s. 

The first number of a miscellane- 
ous work, which appears to be brought 
forward upon a national principle, 
could not have been better arranged 
than the present. Not only are all 
the airs of which it consists purely 
British, but the editor very judi- 
ciously begins with that of “ Rule 
Britannia,’ and closes with ‘“ God 
save the King.” With respect to the 
degree of ability with which Mr. 
Monro has acquitted himself, we 
cannot have much to remark, The 
work, though useful and amusing, is 
conducted upon a plan which offers 
little opportunity for the display 
either of talent or science; though a 
failure in its execution would have 
betrayed a miserable deficiency in 
both. Ina word, the undertaking is 
of that familiar cast common to 
publications intended for the im- 
provement of the juvenile finger ra- 
ther than for the gratification of the 
refined ear; and if it could not 
evince genius, neither does it betray 
a lack of judgment. The melodies 
are well chosen, and their practice 
will be found beneficial to the young 
practitioner. 
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Wake, Marp or Lorn! composed by 
John Parry. 1s. 6d. 

The music of this ballad, the 
words of which are taken from Mr. 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,” is agree: 
ably conceived, and tolerably con- 
genial with the sentiment of the 
poetry. The time of the melody is 
well chosen, and the passages flow 
with an ease that seems habitual and 
brought, by practice, within the 
command of the composer. There 
is not, certainly, all that passion in 
the musician which we find in the 
poet; but still, as far as it goes, his 
strain is consentaneous, and forms an 
attractive super-addition to the ly- 
rical matter. 


Love’s VictiM ; a favourite Ballad, sung 
by Mrs. Ashe at the Bath and other 
Concerts. Written by E. I. B. Fitz- 
simmons, esq. ; composed by J. Addi- 
son. 1s. 6d. 

With an entire disposition to treat 
the offerings of Mr. Addisou’s muse 
with every tenderness (for we are 
sensible of his science and admit his 
talents), we must protest against a 
horrible anomaly that regularly oc- 
curs in the song before us. The two 
last quavers of a bar, in a measure 
of three crotchets, @-la-Polacca, 
cannot form a period. They are 
leading, not conclusive notes; and 
the fault of which we complain, as 
coming from such a musician as Mr. 
Addison, surprised us. This impro- 
priety excepted, the air given to Mr. 
Fitzsimmons’s words, if net excellent 
in the highest degree, is interesting, 
and possesses merit far exceeding 
that of the common ballads of the 
day. 





NuMBER XVIII, of Tuscan Airs; with 
Variations for the Piano-forte, Harp, 
Flute, and Violoncello. Composed for 
and dedicated to the Prince Regent, 
by J. Mazzinghi, esq. Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


The present ‘* Tuscan Air” is ele- 
gant and impressive. Mr. Mazzinghi, 
in his variations, has duly eousulted 
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the style of his original, and scarcely 
any-where lost sight of its character 
and sentiment. The accompani- 
ments, though not, perhaps, in their 
arrangement so perfectly consenta- 
neous with the subject as we would 
have wished, are managed with con- 
siderable mastery, and demonstrate 
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the composer’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the powers of the instru. 
ments he employs. Upon the whole 
Mr. M. has certainly added to the 
interest of his original, and imposed 
an obligation on the lovers of taste- 
ful heightening and elegant embel- 
lishment, 
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They abuse our scene 


That say we live by Vice—indeed ’tis true, 

As the physiciaus by diseases do— 

Only to cure them!—Rundolph’s Muse’s Looking-Glass. 
ee 


RICHARD THE SECOND. 


T MENTIONED in my last that 

the managers of Drury Lane The- 
atre were about to revive Shake- 
speare’s Richard the Second ; but we 
were mistaken, for the play lately 
brought out under that name is the 
conjoint production of Shakespeare 
and whom ?—Messrs. Arnold and 
Dibdin. Our great dramatist, in 
his life-time, willingly assisted John 
Fletcher in his play of the “ Two 
Noble Kinsmen ;” he even conde- 
scended, as is reported, to write some 
scenes for Will. Rowly ; and doubt- 
less, had he been alive, (considering 
what they have achieved,) Shake- 
speare would have felt eternally 
grateful to Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Dibdin for their condescension in 
assisting him with alterations and 
new scenes to his Richard the Second, 
Which have in a great degree changed 
the whole complexion of the piece. 
In future, no doubt, the antiquated 
historical play will be thrust from 
our shelves, and our libraries will be 
furnished, instead, with a splendid 
edition of Richard the Second, by 
Arnold, Dibdin, and Shakespeare! 
The struggle between all classes, for 
the last century, has been, who should 


do most honour to the memory of | 





our illustrious dramatist; but the 
two individuals first named have 
been by far the most successful, as 
this revival most abundantly exem- 
plifies. 

But, setting irony aside, I really 
think the alterations very injudicious, 
and in some instances very absurd. 
That a little curtailment of so long 
a performance was necessary, no one 
willdeny. At the time Shakespeare’s 
plays were acted they were followed. 
by no farce, they consequently were 
allowed to extend to a greater length - 
the adjunct of something ludicrous 
to efface the impression of an ad- 
mirable play from the mind is 
an invention, the merit of which 
belongs comparatively to modern 
times. The additions made to this 
tragedy by the two worthy coadju- 
tors of Shakespeare seem intended 
gradually to produce this laudable 
effect, for they are chiefly introduced 
at the latter end of the piece, and 
well prepare the spectator for the 
burlesque representation which is to 
follow the falling of the curtain. 
But, although curtailment was ne- 
cessary, it was not necessary to leave 
out many of the finest parts of the 
original. The opening is cut quite 
short; the scene of the lists at Co- 
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ventry is cut out entirely; and, on 
the first declaration of hostility be- 
tween Bolingbroke and Mowbray, 
the king, without any reason assign- 
ed, banishes the one for life and the 
other for six years. Bolingbroke 
might well exclaim, “Such is the 
breath of kings!’ As the author 
wrote it, our readers know that it is 
very different; and not only a fine 
speech by Richard, declaring his 
motives, but a whole dialogue of 
great interest, are omitted. This is 
cutting up—it is not curtailment.— 
To the character of Gaunt great in- 
justice is done, in the acting as well 
as in the part. The grand speech, 
beginning “Methinks I am a pro- 
phet new inspir’d,” was given in the 
worst style of rant; there was about 
it none of that awful dignity, that 
sublimity of feeling and expression, 
that is required: and, when Mr. Pope 
uttered the panegyric upon his coun- 
try, “ This blessed plot of earth, 
this realm, this England,” &c. he 
roared it out, though the moment be- 
fore he had said he was “ expiring,” 
as if he meant that all England 
should hear him. The ladies and 
gentlemen of the gallery were grate- 
ful, and he heard them in retum; 
for they reckon him a very noble 
actor, ‘* he always speaks so loud, 
and so like a king.” While he was 
delivering this prophecy, Mr. Pope 
advanced to the front of the stage, 
between his two friends, whom he 
also shook most vigorously by the 
shoulders, though he was ‘ dying in 
pronouncing it.” 

Upon running over the scenes, it 
will be found that about one-third of 
the original play is omitted, and the 
rest miserably interpolated; but I 
should not so much object to this 
abridgment, if, instead of what is 
left out, something had not been put 
in so incongruous and often absurd 
as to render the latter part of the 
play rather ludicrous than tragical. 


Methinks, if my readers have had 
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the patience to bear with me so far, 
they must now be impatient for me 
to say something about Kean, and 
the character of Richard I]. I am 
as anxious as they; but he is sur- 
rounded with such a heap of rubbish, 
that I must clear a little of it away 
before I can possibly get at him. 

Mr. Elliston might well say, in the 
letter he published, that the part of 
Bolingbroke, as given to him, was 
neither long nor arduous; for it is 
completely sacrificed, in order to 
render more prominent the character 
of Richard. But, in as much as it 
was necessary that the future king 
should say something to shew his 
designs upon the crown, the emen- 
dators have put several new solilo- 
quies into his mouth, a part of which 
is taken out of other plays of Shake- 
speare, and a part—I was going to 
say out of their own brains—but out 
of their own heads. Among these 
is a very new simile about ‘ the 
golden sun;” and, in the distress of 
the queen, a declaration that Bo- 
lingbroke will ‘ alleviate her b/eed- 
ing bosom.”— Nothing can be in 
worse taste or keeping than the whole 
of these interpolations. 

What I have hitherto complained 
of is the introduction of new sen- 
tences; but the managers have gone 
further, and have actually inserted 
several new scenes, and an entirely 
new character, with a song.—First, 
with regard to the queen. Shake- 
speare has said very little about her 
majesty: indeed, it is very wonder- 
ful how female characters were so 
often introduced upon the stage be- 
fure the Restoration, considering 
that those parts were always filled 
by boys or men. It was not until 
the time of Sir W. Davenant* that 





* The first new patent was given to 
Sir W. Davenant, and the following are 
the words of the section allowing female 
parts to be played by females. ‘ And 


whereas the women’s parts in plays have 
hitherto been acted by men in the habits of 
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women were allowed to act; and the 
puritan Prynne, in his Histriomas- 
tix, 1633, considers it a horrible 
abomination that men were permitted 
to wear women’s attire: had he 
written after the re-opening of our 
theatres in 1661, what abuse would 
he not have launched against the in- 
troduction of females upon the stage. 
His place, as my readers know, how- 
ever, was well supplied by Jeremy 
Collier, who had more wit, though 
perhaps not so much learning. 

But I am digressing, though not 
uselessly, let me say.—In Shake- 
speare’s Richard If. the only scene 
of the least consequence where the 
queen is introduced is with the old 
gardener; but the managers, willing 
to avoid the objection of having only 
one principal performer in each 
piece, have thought it necessary to 
introduce—whom?—Mrs. Bartley. 
Now Mrs. Bartley in some parts is 
very respectable, and would be inore 
so if her ambition did not grasp so 
much more than her intellect can 
hold; but surely it was not necessary 
for her sake to deform the original 
by several new scenes. Then, what 
are they? First, there is a long 
parting scene between Richard and 
bis queen: in the original the king 
and queen are made to take leave 
suthciently pathetically to gratify the 
ordinary relish for such exhibitions ; 
but in this new edition it is spun out 
far beyond any reasonable limits. 
The re-writers of Shakespeare here 
thought they had a fine opportunity 
to shew their superiority, and have 
put into the mouth of the king and 
queen the most sickly trash that 
could be picked out of the love-sick 
dialogues in a modern novel. But 
this is not their master-piece : upon 
the last scene they have been most 
King 


women, at which some have taken offence, 
we do permit and give leave, for the 
time to come, that all women’s parts be 
acted by women.” 
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Richard is dying, after having been 
felled by Sir Piers of Exton. To 
augment his agonies, and give a 
wonderful effect (as Messrs. A. and 
D. imagine), his death-dull ears are 
pierced by a distant cry of his wife, 
* Richard, my lord, I come !’?— 
Where from?—Richard, in close con- 
finement, is assassinated in Pomfret 
Castle: he had parted from his wife, 
who went to France, according to 
history, and there died; but the 
editors have managed to detain her: 
“with shivering shocks they break 
the locks—of prison gates,” and in- 
troduce her into Pomfret Castle, 
‘just in the nick of time” to hear 
her husband's last groan, and they 
‘make and mar the foolish fates” 
by conipelling her, contrary to the 
will of fate and the traditions of 
history, to expire upon the body 
of ber dead husband. It may pro- 
duce a very fine stage-efiect to see 
Mrs. Bartiey enter in a white wind- 
ing-sheet, her wits, her hair, and her 
arms, all abroad, crying “ Richard, 
my dear lord! where is my lord !? 
&e. &c. but it is neither Shake- 
speare, history, nature, probability, 
nor possibility. But observe here to 
what an extent the bound-spurning 
genius Of some men can carry them! 

The new character imposed upon 
Shakespeare is Bianch; and who is 
she ?—nobody knows, and nobody 
cares. John of Gauut’s first wife 
was so named; and we fancy that, 
Messrs. A. and D. not bemg very 
well acquainted with that very scarce 
book, Dr. Goldsmith’s History of 
England, have forgotten that, if 
alive, she would have been nearly 
old enough for the grandmother of 
the queen, and they have conse- 
quently introduced her as the young 
companion of her majesty. They 
would not condescend, however, to 
write a new dialogue for so insiguifi- 
cant a personage, but have put the 
words of Sir John Bushy into the 
mouth of Miss Poole, together with 












































































a new song, which might have been 
tolerable in its proper place. 

But now I come to Richard II. 
and to Mr. Kean; and I have been 
so severe, that no doubt it will be 
expected that I am about to abuse 
his performance. If I did not ap- 
pland it in its most important parti- 
culars, my fair readers (if they could 
so far descend) might justly abuse 
me, and tell me I had neither taste, 
feeling, nor judgment. I am far 
from thinking it Mr. Kean’s least 
performance ; that praise we give to 
his Othello: but I allow it to be 
first-rate, and better than could be 
produced by any other actor on the 
stage. 

There is a general notion abroad, 
derived from our popular historians, 
that Richard IT. was a king of verv 
weak understanding; that he was, in 
fact, little short of a fool. Tam by 
no means of that opinion, though | 
am willing to admit that, of all men 
living, perhaps, he was least fit for a 
king. There ts a Latin proverb, the 
truth of which has ofien been evinc- 
ed, ‘“‘ that the disposition of the 
prince fixes the disposition of the 
times.” Uf he be warlike, the nation 
follows his example; and the same if 
he be just, violent, pacific, profane, 
virtuous, or benevolent. The reign 
of George III. in the last respect, is 
of itself a sufhcient illustration; for 
never was royal and national bene- 
volence carried to such an extent. 
The mind of Richard IT. was of an 
intellectual cast; he was fond of li- 
terature and of literary men—witness 
the patronage he gave to Gower and 
Chaucer, the former of whom wrote 
his “‘ Confession of a Lover,” at the 
express request of the king, who 
handsomely rewarded him, and the 
latter enjoyed several offices of ho- 
nour and emolument. Judging of 
the cause by the effect, look at the 
great number of learned men who 
flourished under that king: no less 
than eight historians, among whom 
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were the celebrated Higden and 
Matthew of Westminster, and four 
poets, many of whose works have 
survived to delight and instruct these 
later times. I could enumerate, for 
I have the names before me, between 
sixty aud seventy persons, eminent 
for their talents and their learning, 
who flourished during the short reign 
of Richard II. 

In this view of his character it is 
obvious that I do but follow Shake- 
speare, who has drawn Richard II. 
as a man of commanding ability: 
not a sentence proceeds from his _ 
that does not betray deep thought 
and powerful intellect ; he is almost 
the only man of genius in the play. 
Bolingbroke is artful and ambitious 
(I speak as Shakespeare has drawn 
him, for many most characteristic 
passages are omitted in the represen- 
tation), but his mind is of a vulgar 
stamp; while Richard says and does 
nothing inconsistent with the posses- 
sion of those abilities that may make 
an admirable subject, but assuredly 
not a good king. In proportion to 
his activity of mind is his mdolence 
of body: that indecision, that inde- 
terminateness, that trust of all mat- 
ters of government to others, by 
which Richard lost his crown, are 
consistent with such a character: his 
mind is employed about something 
that it takes more delight in than the 
affairs of state. 

“ Tn himself is all his state ; 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that 
waits 

On princes.” 

Such a man Shakespeare has drawn 
throughout, and, of course, what we 
want in the acting is that such a man 
should be represented. Whence does 
our anxious interest for the unfortu- 
nate Richard proceed? Not because 
he is merely unfortunate; but be- 
cause his virtues, his mind, and _ his 
character, had excited so deep a feel- 
ing in his favour, A thousand in- 
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as mere situations, equally melan- 
choly; but few, I am_ persuaded, 
where the interest is so profound, so 
absolutely heart-felt, as in this tra- 
gedy of Richard the Second. 

With respect to Mr. Kean’s acting, 
all the admirable minutie have been 
gone over inthe newspapers so often 
that to describe them would be little 
better than to repeat repetition; but 
Ido not find that any person, who 
has written or spoken upon the sub- 
ject since the revival of this tragedy, 
have touched what I consider the 
great defect of Mr. Kean’s portrait 
of the deposed monarch; and yet I 
scarcely know how to-call it a defect, | 
theatrically speaking, for it is this 
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very error that makes the play infi- | 


nitely more attractive to the general 
mass of the audience: the managers 
will certainly have no right to find 
fault. 
ever, that the character of Rie hard | 
I]. is by no means theatrical: pro- 
perly viewed, it is comparatively of 
a quiet, submissive, yielding nature, 
that gives up even before he is re- 
quired to concede ; calls Bolingbroke 


.King before he has made the least 


pretension to the crown; and delivers 


up his royalties, assuredly with a | 


strong sense of the injustice of the 
proceeding, but not as if they were 
forcibly dragged out of his hands 
and out of his heart. Mr. Kean 
makes Richard always violent, always 
Vindictive, always resolute and de- 
termined: if so, why did he not 
longer defend his rights, and vigor- 
ously resist his despoilers. Richard 
from the first sees the designs of his 
deceitful enemy ; his powerful intel- 
fect enables him to penetrate through 
the thin artifice, and he knows at the 
same time his own inability to resist; 
he feels in himself infinitely superior 
to those who combine against him, 
and the stronger his sense of injus- 
tice: but it is not by violent ravings 
and mad starts that he evinces it. 
He is sarcastic, bitterly sarcastic, t 








1 cannot help thinking, how- | 
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but sarcasm is the quietest of all 
possible modes of accusation; and, if 
he be im grief, it is not so much 
because he is debased as because 
they are exalted. How will Mr. 
Kean, or those who indiscriminately 
admire him, reconcile his violence 
and energy in every scene with the 
description given of the meekness of 
Richard on riding with Bolingbroke 
through London, which Shakespeare 
seems to have described as an index 
to shew how the character ought to 
be played. After speaking of the 
received, the 
Duke of York says of Richard— 
——-No man cried, God save him; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome 
home : 


But dust was thrown upon his sacred 
head, 


| Which with such gentle sorrow he shook 
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His face still combatting with tears and 
smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience : 

That had not God, for some strong pur- 
pose, steel'd 

The hearts of men, they must perforce 
have meited, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him ! 

This view of the character may be 
wrong, but I think it consistent with 
the frame of the mind of Richard; 
and if the reader will just pass his 
eye over those parts which are so 
much admired, and which Mr. Kean 
makes so prominent, it will be found, 
in many instances at least, that their 
bitterness and character would not 
be at all diminished by a less power- 
ful mode of delivery. Mr. Kean 
allows Richard to give up nothing 
without a vociferous struggle with 
himself, but with nobody else. It is 
ludicrous to applaud him for striking 
his head when he tells Bolingbroke, 
“Your heart is up, I know, thus 
high,” since it is in the very earliest 
stage directions. 

I cannot dismiss this tragedy with- 
out censuring the mode in which alk 
the suhordinate parts are filled. On 
t the two nights when we saw it played 
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the house rang with laughter at, and 
mock-applauses of, Mr. Mattocks 
and Mr. Crooke, and others. Mr. 
Powel, as the Duke of Northumber- 
jand, in one scene in the second act, 
had one of those gentlemen on either 
side, and looked just like a petition- 
ing debtor between a bailiff and his 
follower. This is the consequence 
of the present mode of getting-up 
plays: all is sacrificed to one actor, 
and to the stage-effect of the splendid 
scenery, armour, and dresses. The 
managers cannot afford to pay for 
tolerable second-rate performers if 
they pay for first-rate decorations. 
PAST TEN O'CLOCK. 
However I may blame Mr. Dibdin 
as the emendator of Shakespeare, I 
must do him the justice to say, that 
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the above farce, of which he is the 
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The 
fault is, that the plot is too much 
involved, ‘although there is a great 
deal of merit and novelty in its 


author, is very eo 


combination. The characters are 
excellently well supported by Mun- 
den, Banister, Penley, &c. I donot 
think that it will be long-lived, since 
the town is tired of changes and 
transformations, of which it is full; 
and, among others, of Mrs. Edwin 
into a watchman, with a blunderbuss 
as large as herself. The piece (not 
the blunderbuss, although that is 
discharged,) went off very well. 

Of Mr. S. Penley, who has made 
his debut in Norval and Belcour, I 
shall speak in my next. In the mean 
time I remain the reader’s very cri- 
tical, but very humble, servant, 

Tom NASHE, the younger. 
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Twin-ovorn harmonious sisters, Feice and Verse /—MiLttTon. 


i 


ue ly novelty at the King’s 
Theatre, since the publication 
of our last number, is the new he- 


slain in battle by Clearchius. Glaucus 
refuses his assent to the marriage of 
Aspasia and Clearchus, and insists 


roic opera, J Rit: d’ Efeso, the music | on bestowing her hand on Agenor. 
by Farinelli, which was performed | Amidst the unrelenting anger of the 


for the first time on the 7th instant. 


| father, and tie diane of the lovers, 


The plot is not very intricate, and | the goddess Diana interposes; iu 


may be conveyed in few words, | 
Aspasia, the daughter of Glaucus, 
late king of Epirus, visits the temple | 
of Diana at Ephesus, to be present 
at the solemn rites, and to offera 
sacrifice to the goddess ; she is fol- 
lowed thither by Clearchus, king of 
Macedon, who had been her pro- 
tector, and tow hom she had plighted 
her faith. Agenor, king of Thessaly, 
has accidentally seen the fair stranger, 
and, becoming enamoured of ‘her 
charms, visits the temple to offer her 
his hand and king dom. In the per- 
son of the Hie rophant, or chief 
priest of Diana, Aspasia discovers 
her father » supposed to have heen 


thunder ratifies the vows of Aspasia 
}aud Clearchus; and with their union 
| the opera terminates. 

As a drama, the opera possesses 
very little interest. Of the music 
we must speak more favourably: it 
does not bear the characteristics of 
strong genius; it has none of the 
elevations which mark great talent; 
it does not remind the hearer of the 
magical touches of Mozart, or the 

vigour of Winter; it bears through- 

out the predominant character “of 
the Italian school—grace and deli- 
cacy of stvle. 

The performers exerted themselves 
greatly, Madame Sessi, in Aspasia, 
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gained considerably in our estima- 
tion: she was in excellent voice ; the 
different airs allotted to her were 
well adapted to her compass, and 
sung with much pathos. The duet 
with Geni, in the first act, ** Lasci- 
ami all’ are Ingrato,” was a fine 
specimen of harmony and feeling. 

Signor Geni (Clearcho) offers to 
the public some consolation for the 
loss of Trammezzani; his action is 
not so graceful, nor does his voice 
possess the mellow richness of that 
excellent singer; his intonation is 
very perfect, and he sang throughout 
the opera with great taste and judg- 
ment. His first recitative, “ Ecco 
a voi di Pace il Signo,” and the air 
accompanying it, were given with 
much expression; also the duet with 
Right in the second act, ‘* Al mio 
Dolci.” 

Le Vasseur performed Glaucia, 
the high priest: his recitations were 
very forcible, particularly the invo- 
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cation to Diana, “ Alma Figlia di 
Giove.” 

Of Signor Righi, who performed 
Agenor, we cannot speak in very 
flattering terms; he did not commu- 
nicate much dignity to the Thessalian 
monarch, and his singing was lan- 
guid and unimpressive. 

The grand ballet, Le Prince. 
Troubadour, ou le Double Epreuve, 
by Vestris, mentioned in our last, 
succeeded the opera; and the danc- 
ing went off with its usual spirit. To 
the admirers of this elegant and 
fashionable department it affords an 
ample treat, combining, with the 
full strength of the corps, a great 
variety of excellenee. 

We are sorry to add, that the au- 
slience was, in appearance, more 
respectable than numerous, In a 
subsequent number we-shall offer a 
few observations on the probable 
cause of this deficiency, 
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Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought.—Tuomson. 


on 


CCELESTA’S POSEY. 
JTumbly inscribed to Miss M. L. P——-, 
of P——. 
THERE are essential spirits, small and 
tine 
The guardian fairies of each summer 
- flower, 
Which, where the leaves and shewy 
blooms entwine, 
Make for themselves, unseen, an airy 
bower ; 
And there they sit and watch from 
hour to hour ; 
Or spread their dainty limbs so soft, re- 
clining 
Upon some downy leaf while Solis shining, 


The gentle zephyr, that from morn till eve 
Wafts such refreshing coolness, ’gainst 
the heat 
Of the sun's noon-tide rays, as does be- 
reave 
Brit. Lapy’s Mag, No. 4. 





Them of their scorching power, and 
perfume sweet 
Mingles with coolness, rocks their airy 
seat ; 
Each floating spirit, as a ship, whose 
lightness 
Dances on seas of perfume, air, and 
brightness ! 


Orif perchance descend a sudden shower, 
To their leaf-shelter’d coverts hie they 
straight, 
O’er-canopied, secure, by some beil- 
flower : 
And yet sometimes, it is their luckless 
fate, 
A heavy rain-drop through will pene- 
trate ; 
The fairy elf, o’erwhelm’d, no aid be- 
friending, 
Reaches the earth, from leaf to leaf de- 
scending. 
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But oftener far the spirit tay within 
Enjoys his safety till the pattering rain 
Has ceased to fall, and merry beams 


begin 

To make all nature gladsome laugh 
again! 

Then dances forth the fairy sprite 
amain, 


Scents the fresh earth, with thousand 
sweets combining, 

And triumphs in his charge, with jewels 
shining. 


At such a time, when every flower was 
gay, 
Even to the lowliest daisy of the field, 
Came forth Ceelesta, fairer far than they, 
That must to her for charms and per- 
fumes yield: 
Yet half her maiden beauties were con- 
ceal’d, 
While they displayed before the sun their 
graces, 
Op'‘ning with thankful smiles their beamy 
faces! 


Onward she came—approaching, to the 
eye, 
Like a sweet strain of music to the ear; 
As if the flowers had lent each loveliest 
die 
To deck her form, for they so mean 
appear, 
They seemed to fade as she advanced 
them near ; 
And yet their looks towards Celesta 
striving, 
As if from her all light and life deriving. 


Onward she came—delighting every 
sense; 
Tho’ silent, speaking—making praises 
dumb ; 
Virtue’s own essence—beauty’s excel- 
lence ! 
Of all things good and beautiful the 
sum : 
The very air around her did become 
More pure, more fresh, with more of 
heavenly brightness, 
Taking from her its purity and lightness. 


Onward she came—the sylphs, in every 
bower 
Felt sweets approaching them, tho’ she 
unseen, 
And tip-toe stood on each projecting 
flower, 
Thinking it, sure, their honoured fairy 
queen : 
But when they saw Celesta, (well IJ 
ween, ) 
She did so far excel their queen in beauty, 
As almost made them rebels to their 
duty ! 
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Onward she came—to pluck a posey fair, 
To deck her fairer bosom, where did 
row 
Beauty’s sweet blossoms, and of virtue 
rare 
The ripen’d fruit. Where’er her steps 
did go, 
Or her hand moved to cull the flowers 
that blow 
On every side, ambitious to be taken, 
Their heads incline, and their best sweets 
awaken. 


She paused awhile ere did her hand be. 
in, 
As doubtful which, among the eager 
throng, 
She first would honour but to touch her 
skin ; 
To kiss her hand did every flowret long, 
And while she held her ready hand 
among ; 
The gaudy group, an elf, her ear surpris- 
ing 
Address’d Ceelesta, from a rose uprising. 


‘“¢ Fairer than fairest! shall not then the 
Rose 
The first of blessings from thy fingers 
claim? 
Shall she the queen of flowers submit to 
those 
Who grow unnoticed, almost without 
name ? 
Pause not—survey the beauty of my 
frame : 
I among flowers, sweet maid, am sweet- 
est, fairest, 
As among angels thou art richest, rarest!” 


The modest Pansy thus replied to her :— 
“ T cannot, like the Rose, bedeck a 
bower ; 
For my — looks you must not me pre- 
er; 
But I can deck the mind with many a 
flower 
Of grateful perfume—mine alone’s the 
power 
To bring all pleasant thoughts* to those 
that chuse me: 
Thou wilt not, gentle lady, then refuse 
me?” 


— 2 





* The superstitions respecting the va- 
rious properties of plants and flowers are 
old and delicate. They are often men- 
tioned by writers in the golden age of 
English literature, the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. Their’s was a golden age of 
works, our’s only of rewards. The Pansy, 
or Pensée, is noticed by Gascoyne, Chap- 
man, Shakespeare, and others, as pos- 
sessing the virtue I have named. It also 
bears the name of Heart’s-ease on the 
same account. 
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The gallant Lily hastily bespake :— 
“ Lady, thou wilt not pass the Lily by; 
I that in fairness yield but for thy sake: 
Who would prefer the Rose's glaring 
die 
To my chaste white ?—The Rose has 
thorns that lie 
Beneath the specious leaves that close 
embower it; 
Then pluck me first, the love-ensuring* 
flowret.” 


The Lover's Primrose + nexther suit ad- 
dress’d, 
But in a voice so diffident and low, 
That by the Columbine it was suppress’d, 
Thankless,t though boastful of a paltry 
shew ; 
Near which the lovely Maiden-hair§ did 
grow, 
And jealous Daffodil,—with hard endea- 
vour 
Eachsoughtto gain the doubting maiden's 
favour. 





* The Lily does not appear to have 
had many admirers among our forefathers. 
Ihave not found it mentioned respectfully 
by any author but Robert Greene, in his 
“Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” 1592. 
“ There were sweete lillies, God’s plenty, 
which shewed fair virgins need not weepe 
for lovers.” 

t “Hard bye grew the True Lover's 
Primrose, whose kind savour wisheth men 
to be faithful and women courteous,”— 
Idem. 

¢t The Columbine is not unfrequently 
ealled “‘ a thankless flower, with few, if 
any, virtues.” Chapman, in his comedy 
of “ All Fools,” 1605, says, “‘ A Colum- 
bine ?—No, that thankless flower grows 
not in my garden.” Drayton also abuses 
it in his Polyolbion. 

§ The custom of wearing false hair, by 
way of ornament, is much censured by 
our old writers, though it is said that 
Queen Elizabeth had a design of cutting 
off her red locks, at that time considered 
odious, and substituting a periwig, as the 
lesser evil. Miaiden-hair is alluded to by 
Greene—“ Alongst in a border grew 
Maiden-hair, fit for modest maidens to 
beholde, aud for immodest to blush at, 
because it praiseth the one for their na- 
tural tresses, and condemneth the other 
for their beastly and counterfeit peri- 
wigs.” : 
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She paus’d not long, for on the grassy 
place, 
Whereon she stood, an op’ning Daisy*® 
Trew 
A simple flower, that reared its smiling 
face, 
And grateful kiss’d the foot that near 
it drew: 


Its suit by silent eloquence she knew : 
Bending she pluck’d and plac’d it in her 
bosom, 
That needed neither sweets nor gaudy 
blossom! 
POETASTER. 


—__— 


HOPELESS LOVE. 


“No pity in my breast doth dwell, 
To chase away the bitter tear ; 

My sufferings were what none can tell, 
Yet you believed them insincere. 


“¢ You saw me weep, you heard me sigh, 
Beheld my breast with anguish torn ; 

Unmov’d, perceiv’d my heart beat high ; 
‘Yet said, all this was to be borne. 


“ Sweet Fancy ! too, with magic power, 
Would sometimes tell me, thou wert 
kind ; 
But then, alas! the fatal hour 
Of disappointment lurk’d behind. 


“« Seeing no end to useless grief, 
And weary quite of loving one 

From whom I could get no relief, 
I pray’d to Venus’ darling son! 


“ Young Love, to his true vot'ries kind, 
In pity forth his arrow drew ; 

And, though ’tis said that he is biind, 
He sees enough for you to rue.” 


“< Sweet is revenge!” the urchin cries, 
And aimed his arrow at thy heart ; 
Now through thy veins the poison flies, 
Now thou dost feel the bitter smart. 


‘“¢ And say, sweet maid, can it be borne 2 

And where does thy wild fancy rove 2 

Now be content to feel, in turn, 

The wretched pangs of Hopeless 
Love !” 





* For the praise of the Daisy read 
Chaucer’s “ Flower and the Leaf,” &c. 
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MPHE ScreENcE of Music is of such ge- 

neral interest, particularly toa great 
portion of those to whom our miscellany 
is addressed, we think we cannot better 
please them than by a slight sketch of 
the opinions of a professor of eminence 
upon its present state in England. By 
the kindness of a correspondent, we are 
favoured with the heads of the introduc- 
tory lecture of a course recently deli- 
vered at the Surrey Institution, by Dr. 
Crotcu.—The doctor commences with 
an assertion that may surprise many, 
namely, that music has been on the de- 
Cline in this country since the middle of 
the last century ; the causes of which 
were various: neglect of principles 
and the study of ancient masters; stu- 
dying only detached branches of the 
science; being devoted to particular 
kinds of music; the rage for novelty ; en- 
deavouring to surprise instead of please ; 
and, lastly, trusting to an uncultivated 
ear.—He was of opinion that musical 





taste in England was at present in a very 
low state. Every one gave his opinion, 
and there was abundance of criticism, 
but it was not founded upon nor refer- 
able to any principles; though music, 
like every other science, possessed some 
that were true and invariable. Every 
one, however, considers himself as capable 
of judging, naturaliy and without any pre- 
vious study, especially those who possess, 
or fancy that they possess, what is called 
“a good ear;” but, though the necessity 
a good ear be admitted, yet that alone 
and uncultivated was not of itself suffi- 
cient to form a musical critic : for an ear 
for music does not imply a taste in music, 
but merely a capacity to acquire it. Al- 
though good music sometimes meets with 
public applause, he observed, that it is 
good music of the very lowest style, whe- 
ther vocal or instrumental, that invari- 
ably produces the greatest share of ap- 
plause. Besides ignorance of principles 
and want of taste, the public are also led 
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astray by authority, guided by fashion, 
and warped by prejudice: these temp- 
tations to false judgment, however, they 
only share with professed musical com- 
posers and critics ; amongst whom some 
prefer and are devoted to the ancient, 
others to the modern. Handel and 
Haydn, operas, oratorios, concerts, have 
each their votaries, who condemn all 
but their favoured author or style; but 
the exclusive preference or choice is 
equally witnout reason and principle.— 
Performers he considers as incapable of 
a correct judgment, as they are gene- 
rally guided by the applause they meet 
with ; and he has accordingly heard a 
very indifferent song praised by the 
singer “as the best composition that 
ever appeared.”—Even good musicians, 
he seems to think, are not always com- 
petent judges; except, perhaps, in the 
department of music in which they ex- 
eel: and that, therefore, instrumental 
performers are not good critics of vocal 
music.—The insatiable thirst for novelty 
is a great mark, and one chicf cause, of 
the corruption of musical taste; induc- 
ing composers to employ their talents in 
procuring temporary fame and profit; 
endeavouring to gratify, instead of re- 
form, the public taste.—To proscribe 
novelty altogether, however, would pre- 
clude all improvemert: it is only capri- 
cious and wanton innovation, and disre- 
gard of all rules, which is to be depre- 
cated; for the science of music, like 
musical instruments, may be susceptible 
ot improvement, and capable of still 
higher perfection than has hitherto been 
attained. Antipathy to improvement is 
not a modern failing, although it almost 
proved fatal to an ancient, who, for 
adding a seventh string to the lyre, had 
nearly lost his life-—The principles and 
rules of taste in the fine arts, as painting 
and architecture, are in general refer- 
able to music; and Dr. C. advised the 
student to form his taste on the princi- 
ples laid down by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in his judicious and elegant Discourses 
on Painting, their application being al- 
most universal—The doctor does not 
consider music as imitative, but that it 
addresses itself to the imagination for its 
effect and expression. ‘The musical cri- 
tic, therefore, to enjoy it completely, 
must enter into the designs or intention 
of the composer. The inexperienced 
critic must also endeavour to discover 
and distinguish the peculiar and charac- 
teristic beauties and merits, and even 
almost feign a ‘liking and admiration of 
those compositions which have been long 
esteemed as master-pieces ; and he will 
find that his judgment will be convinced 
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as his critical abilities and taste in music 
improve: it being observable in music, 
as well as in painting and other arts, that 
the finest compositions and performances 
do not strike at first, but that their 
beauties and designs are elicited by re- 
petition.—The lecturer considered music 
as susceptible of being divided into the 
sublime, the beautiful, and the orna- 
mental or picturesque styles; and that 
those effects or ideas are presented to 
the mind, or imagination, by the same 
analogies or associations which produce 
similar ideas or effects in viewing the 
productions of nature or the fine arts.— 
He thought those three styles in music 
were nearly analogous to the three Gre- 
cian orders of architecture ; the sublime 
answering to the simple grandeur of the 
Doric order, the beautiful to the Ionic, 
and tiie ornamental to the Corinthian; 
and the union of the three styles to the 
Composite order. In music, the several 
styles were often found separate, but 
were generally mixed in compositions ; 
sometimes only two of the styles, and 
frequently all three, were united, though 
in unequal degrees or portions.—Sub- 
limity might be produced from uniform- 
ity, simplicity, or intricacy ; and, as an 
eminent example, he produced Handel’s 
‘Te Deum,” which he seemed inclined 
to consider as the most sublime piece 
ever composed. Asan example of the 
beautiful, he instanced an air by Pergoe 
lesi, in his last and best opera; and 
from Jominico Scarlatti produced a spe- 
cimen of the ornamental style, of which 
Dr. C. considered him as the inventor. 
The mixture of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, he thought, were to be found in the 
Psalm-tune usually adapted to the 84th, 
and which is supposed to be the compo- 
sition of our countryman Purcell. ‘The 
introduction to Handel’s 5th grand con- 
certo Dr. C. remarked as containing a 
mixture of the sublime with the orna- 
mental style, and which was often to be 
observed in the works of Lulli; and, 
lastly, he produced Haydn’s 10th sym- 
phony as containing a mixture or union 
of all the three styles of composition. 
Mr. Epmunp Boyce will shortly pub- 
lish an useful work, under the title of 
the Belgian Traveller, or a Guide through 
the Kingdom of the United Netherlands, 
containing an account of its history, 
character, customs, natural productions 
and commerce, principal towns, and the 
time and mode of conveyance from place 
to place, &c.; with a large and correct 
map, including the post-roads, cross- 


» roads, and every post station. 


There is just published, a new and 








enlarged edition of Mr. BowEr’s Gas 
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zttteer of the most remarkable Places 
in the World, with brief Notices of the 
principal Historical Events and of the 
most celebrated Persons connected with 
them ; to which are annexed, References 
te Books of History, Voyages and Tra- 
vels, &c. 

Mr. Accum has in the press a Treatise 
on Gas Light, exhibiting a description 
of the apparatus and machinery for il- 
luminating streets, houses, and public 
edifices; illustrated by engravings. 

The second edition of Mrs, ‘TayLor’s 
Practical Hints to Young Females, on 
the Duties of a Wife, a Mother, and a 
Mistress of a Family, is just published ; 
and a fourth edition of her Solicitude 
for a Daughter’s best Interests is in the 
press.—The calm unpresuming style of 
this lady's adimonitory productions, unit- 
ed to their correct and useful tendency, 
are making them highly popular. 

There is now in the press a Transla- 

tion of the Psalms of David, with notes, 
by SAMUEL Horsrey, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
— The Devout Communicant, according 
to the Church of England, with Prayers 
and Meditations, and a Companion to 
the Lord’s Table, is printing in a small 
volume. 

Messrs. RopEN and CraAskeE, Stam- 
ford, propose to re-publish, in a post 
quarto volume, Pierce Penilesse his Sup- 
plication to the Dieul, by Thomas Nash, 
gent. To be printed from the edition 
of Abel Sefis in 1592, collated with that 
of R. Jhones of the same date. The 
reprint will be accompanied with a Bio- 
graphical and Literary Introduction, by 
Octavius GILCHRIST, esq. F.S.A,. 

M. De Lewis is preparing for publi- 
cation, in English and French, in two 
octavo volumes, England at the Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century, after 
the manner of Madame de Stael. 

Early in the month of April will be 
published, Display, a tale for young 
people, by JANE Taytor, one of the 
authors of Original Poems for Infant 
Minds. 

Mr. Toone, author of the Magistrate’s 
Manual, will publish, in the course of 
this month, a Practical Guide to the 
Overseers of the Poor in the execution 
of their Office, with Precedents inciden- 
tal thereto. 

Mr, BELsHAM has in the press Letters 
to the Bishop of London, in Vindication 
of the Unitarians from the allegations of 
his Lordship in the Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of his Diocese. 

Captain ‘TucKey’s Maritime Geogra- 
phy is nearly ready for publication. 

* Mr. PETER Coxe proposes to publish, 
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in royal octavo, the Social Day, in four 
cantos, embellished with twenty-five en- 
gravings. 

The Life of President Edwards, ori- 
ginally written by Dr. Hopkins, of 
America, revised and improved, with 
occasional notes, by the late Dr. WiL- 
LIAMS, of Rotherham, will be published 
shortly, in a duodecimo volume. ; 

Mr. Wrieut’s Advice on the Study 
and Practice of the Law, with Direc- 
tions for the choice of Books, addressed 
to Attorney's Clerks, will be published 
in a few days. 

Marshal De VAUNDENCcOURT is pre- 
paring an Account of the Russian Cam- 
paign, 1812; a specimen of which will 
soon appear in a translation in English, 
elucidating the passage of the Beresine. 

Mr. C. Biunt, optician, is preparing 
for the press a Descriptive Essay on the 
Magic Lantern, with many plates and 
wood-cuts, and an account of the various 
instruments and contrivances for exhi- 
biting optical deceptions. 

Mr. Wordsworth will soon publish, 
in quarto, the White Doe of Rylstone, or 
the Fate of the Mortons, a poem. 

The Authentic Narrative of the Invwa- 
sion of France in 1814, including the 
History of the Restoration, from the pen 
of M. De BeaucnAmp, author of the 
History of the War of La Vendée, will 
very soon appear. 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica; or, a De« 
scriptive Catalogue of a singularly rare 
and rich Coilection of old English 
Poetry; illustrated by occasional Ex- 
tracts, with Notes, critical and biogra- 
phical, will appear early this month. 

Mrs. Pincuarpb, author of the Blind 
Child, has in the press the Ward of De- 
lamere, a novel, in three volumes. 

A, F. TytLer, esq. son of Lord 
Woodhouslee, has in the press, in octavo, 
a work on the Duties of the East-India 
Company’s Civil Servants. 

The Curse of Ulrica, or the White 
Cross Knights of Riddarholmere, a Swe- 
dish romance, in three volumes, is in the 
press. 

‘The Rev. F. A. Cox has nearly ready 
for publication the Life of Philip Melan- 
thon, with a full-length portrait and a 
fac-simile of his hand-writing. 

Mr. Rogpert ‘THompson has in the 
press a Sketch of the French Revolution, 
including the eventful period from 4789 
to the downfall of Bonaparte, with many 
interesting anecdotes. 

Sir N. W. WRAXALL is preparing for 
publication Historical Memoirs of his 
own Time: Part the First, from 1772 to 
1780; Part the Second, from 1781 to 
1784. 
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Mr. C, Anperson, of Edinburgh, has 
in the press a Memorial in behalf of the 
Native Irish, with a view to their improve- 
ment in moral and religious knowledge 
through the medium of their own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. James Wy tp will soon publish, 
on one large sheet, a Map of the World, 
exhibiting at one view the extent, po- 
pulation, and religion of each country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON BUCHANAN, civil 
engineer, is preparing for publication a 
Treatise on the Economy of Fuel and 
Management of Heat; also a Treatise on 
the Architecture of Water-Whceels. 

Mr. T. GrinsELL, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has a volume of Poeins 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Theological Works of Dr. James 
ARMINIUS, professor of divinity in the 
University of Leyden, are in the press. 

Miss RUNDALL’s Symbolical History of 
England, in quarto, will be published 
complete early in next month. 

There will shortly be published a work 
called the Epicure’s Almanack, on the 
plan of the celebrated ‘“ Almanach des 
Gourmands,” published annually at Paris, 

There is now in the press an Enquiry 
into the Origin and early History of 
Engraving on Copper and on Wood, by 
W. Youne OT-LEy, F.S.A. 

The Memoirs and Confessions ef THo- 
MAS AsIIiE, esq. will speedily appear, in 
three volumes. 

Miss BurNEY, author of Traits of Na- 
ture, Geraldine Fauconberg, &c. has in 
the press Tales of Fancy. 

Mr. CoLpurn will shortly publish two 
works from the pen of the celebrated 
De Chateaubriand: the subject of one 
is the Revolutions of Empires ; the other 
is entitled, Recollections of Italy, Eng- 
land, and America. 

The admirers of SHAKESPEARE, that 
is, all who can read him, are about to be 
eee by three engravings of the bust 

rom his monument at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, which Langbaine pronounced to 
be his “true effigies.” It seems that, 
last winter, Mr. GEORGE BULLOCK made 
a very careful cast of it, from which Mr. 
Britton intends to publish three diffe- 
rent prints: viz. 1. a full face; 2. a 
three-quarter face; and 3. a protile.— 
These Portraits, which are to be accom- 
panied by a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings, and with two or three wood- 
cuts of superior execution, will be pub- 
lished in quarto: one hundred and fifty 
proofs on India-paper imperial, at three 
guineas each; the remainder on medium 
at il.11s. 6d. each. Itis also intended to 
publish a few casts ef the bust, some of 
which will be of the full size of the ori- 
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ginal, and others of the head and shout- 
ders only. Thus far the announcement 
may be deemed professional; but we 
have to add, from the information of an 
ingenious friend, that, an inspection of 
this bust, which differs materially from 
every other representation of the great 
original, has created a deep sensation 
among the disciples of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. The extreme capacity of the re- 
ceptacle for the brain, they say, is quite 
conclusive; and we presume we shall 
shortly be favoured with a dissertation 
on those organs, before which all other 
organs must bow. We must confess we 
have hitherto taken but little pains to 
comprehend the new system, but at pre- 
sent it strikes us as the most unphiloso- 
phical jumble of physics and metaphysics 
that ever assumed the honours of disco- 
very. That primary dispositions may 
produce external indications we can con- 
ceive ; but how secondary and deducible 
qualities, bundles of habits, and trains of 
associations, can do the same thing, we 
are ata loss to understand. The beau- 
tiful allegory of Spenser is no longer an 
allegory: his house of Alma is a fact, 
with this addition, that the apartments 
are more numerous, and the retinue 
larger, than had been previously appre- 
hended. ‘The drawing-room of Alma 
herself, we fear, is as mucha secret as 
ever; but, as she presided in the cranium 
of Shakespeare with more than usual 
state, if she can be traced any where it 
will be there. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that in so important an investiga- 
tion we wish the new school all manner 
of success. 

It is stated that the PRINCEss oP 
Wates has applied for a frigate to return 
home. In the mean time, her Royal 
Highness is on the best terms at the court 
of Naples; and, with extraordinary 
judgment, has strictly adopted the splen- 
did costume of King Joaehim in her 
household, viz. a short scarlet cloak 
richly embroidered with gold; a doublet 
aud hose of the same colour; roses in 
the shoes; and the whole surrounded 
with a cap and plume of ostrich feathers. 
Some of the graver gentlemen of her 


finery, but are obliged to comply. ‘The 
princess occasionally appears at the 
opera, in the state box of King Joachim, 
accompanied by her little elevé, fancifully 
dressed in a Spanish habit. 

‘The Prince REGENT has purchased 
the state-bed at Malmaison, belonging to 
the Empress Maria Louisa. 

Mr. KniGuHT has purchased Mr. G. 
Hayter’s Ezra, aud Dr. GABELL his 





| St. Bernard; Mr, Gispons, Mr. Birp’s 
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establishment are much annoyed by this- 
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Amusements, Exhibitions, 5c. 


Entombment of Christ, and Mr. Gorvon 
his Politicians. The Marquis of STarF- 
FORD has become the possesser of the 
Standard of Mr. Cooper, (See Fine 
Arts.) 

It is generally known that one of the 
fingers of the Venus pE Mepicts has 
been supplied by a modern artist. The 
Examiner, from the Giornale Enciclope- 
dico, published at Florence, gives the 
following curious account of the fact :— 
In the time of Cosmo the IIId, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Lord Ossory, being in 
Florence, was one day, in the company 
of the grand: duke, contemplating this 
wonderful statue, and offered him a hun- 
dred thousand livres for it, if he could 
be induced to part with it; asking two 
months’ time to procure the sum of mo- 
ney from England, and adding that a 
ship should be sent from thence express- 
ly for the purpose of conveying it. The 
grand duke smiled at the proposal; but, 
without making any reply, turned to- 
wards the Marquis Malaspina, who was 
present, and desired him to note down 
his lordship’s name ; and the affair ended 
as a piece of pleasantry. Lord Ossory 
had a red cornelian ring, representing a 
cupid, which the grand duke, having 
seen it some days before, had admired so 
much, that his lordship wished to make 








805 
him a present of it. His highness, How- 
ever, would not accept it; and upon 
this occasion the Englishman, with a de- 
licate generosity, requested Cosmo, 
though he would not consent to part with 
the Venus, at least to permit him to marry 
her: to which the grand duke, having 
smilingly consented, his lordship put the 
ring on the finger of the goddess, and 
fixed it as firmly as possible ; thus find- 
ing means to gratify the duke with the 
cornelian, without wounding his self- 
love. Cosmo, thinking the representa- 
tion of Cupid agreeable to the subject 
of the statue, suffcred the ring to remain; 
and the statue would still have been 
adorned with it, had not a certain per- 
sonage (the Italian journalist says, a fo- 
reigner of distinction,) wisely resolving 
to remove from the finger of Venus this 
heterogeneous addition, clandestinely en- 
tered the gallery one day, and attempted 
to appropriate the ring to himself ; when 

being obliged to force it off, and fearful 
perhaps that he might be surprised, the 
finger was broken. He, however, failed 
in his attempt, although in what manner 
is not stated, since the ring is still pre- 
served, appended to a little gold chain 
in the crystal cabinet in the royal gal- 
lery.—So much for the mutilation of the 
Venus de Medicis. 
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*.* Communications from Persons interested in New Announcements, §c. will receive 
prompt Attention. 


_-—<——— 


Literary and Philosophical. 

OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle- 

street.—Annual course of Lectures. 
ae admission to the Series, annually, 

» 25, 

Surry Institution, Blackfriar’s- 
road.— Mr. T. Stackhouse will conclude 
his Course of Lectures on Friday, April 
%.—Dr, Crotch will also conclude his 
Course on Tuesday April 18. 

LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Scots’ Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street.— 
Tectures and Discussions alternately 
every Thursday, at 8 in the evening.— 
Admission by tickets from members ; 
Sec. T. Pettigrew, esq. F.L.S. Bolt-court, 
Fl eet-street. 

City PHILOSOPHICAL Society, Dor- 
$e t-street, Salisbury-square. — Lectures 
and Discussions alternately every Wed- 
Erit, Lapys Mac, No.4. 











nesday, at 8 in the evening.—Admission 
by tickets from members ; Secretary, Mr. 
Shepherd, 176, Flect-street. 

Mr. Tatum’s Course of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, with Experiments : 
55, Dorset-street, Fleet-stveet.. 11. 1s, the 
Course ; Single Lectures, 1s. 

Paintings. 

Britisn GaLery, Pall Mall, for the 
Exhibition and Sale of Works of British 
Artists.—10 till 5. 1s.; catalogne, 1s. 

Mr. West’s Picture of Christ Rejected, 
and the original Design of the Crucifixion 
for the Window, of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor; with Death on the Pale Horse, 
and other Sketches; Pal Mall. 10 ill 
dusk. 1s. 

MAGNIFICENT Pictures, by Annidul 
and Ludovico Caracei, &c.; Pail Mall— 
10 till, 1s. a 
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British GAatitery of Drawings and 
Specimens of Engravings from Pietures 
by great Masters; 54, New Bond-street. 
—9 till dusk. 13. 

Historic GALLERY, 27, Pall Mall.— 
Guercino’s celebrated Military Altar- 
Piece, from the church of St. Grisogano, 
at Rome.—is. 

LucteEN BuonapPARTE’s Magnificent 
Collection of Pictures is now open to the 
public ; 60, Pall Mail.—is.; descriptive 
catalogues, Js. 6d. , 

Panoramas. 

BARKER’s, Leicester-square.— Battle 
of Vittoria, and Battle of Paris.—10 till 
dusk, 1s. each Painting. 

BARKER'S, opposite the New Church 
in the Strand.—Paris, and Battle of Co- 
runna.—10 till dusk. 1s. each. 

Natural History, &c. 

Butnock’s Lonpon Museum of 
25,000 Specimens of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Curiosities of Nature and 
Art, near St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 
—The Museum of Birds and Curiosities, 
is.; Pantherion, or Quadrupeds, 1s.—10 
till dusk. 

Powito’s Roya, MENAGERIE, Exe- 
ter Change, Strand.—Three Apartments, 
1s. each, or 2s. 6d. the three; opens at 
10, shuts at 9. 

SERPENT Arive.—The Boa Constrie- 
for, sixteen feet long; 349, Strand. 10 
till dusk. 1s. 

Phenomena, 

Jonun HAuptTMAn, 32 years old, 36 
inches high; and LittLe NANETTE, 33 
years old, 33 inches high, 53 pounds 
weight. 23, New Bond-street.—11 till 5; 
and 6 till.9. First places, ¢s.; second 
places, 1s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miss Linwoop’s GALLERIES OF NEW 
PiIcTURES IN WORSTED, Leicester-square. 
—9 till dusk. 2s.; children, 1s. 

Du Boure’s Large Cork Mone ts 
of Ancient Temples, Amphitheatres, 
Mausoleums, &c.; 68, Lower Grosvenor- 
stveet. 2s.; children, 1s. 

THE TABLEAUX ANIMATED, OR E1Do- 
PHUSICON; 182, Fleet-street. —Open, 
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with One View in Motion, from f1 till 7, 
1s.; with the Six Tableaux, at 8 in the 
evening, Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

Weeks’s Museum oF CURIOUS AND 


SURPRISING MecnaAntsmM, ‘Tichborner 
street, Piccadilly. 9 till 9. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Satmon’s Roya HistToricas 
Wax-WorkK, 17, Fleet-street.—9 till 9. 
is, 

THEATRE of GRAND PHILOSOPHICAL 
RecrREATIONS, by M. Garnerin, Great 
Rooms, Spring Gardens.—Opens at 7 
o’clock inthe evening. 4s. and ¢s, 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ON: VEL- 
VET, 29, New Bond-street. 1s. 

EXHIBITION of RoyAL Wax-WorK, 
67, Fleet-street.—10 till 10. 1s. 

Mr. WiGiey's PROMENADE Rooms, 
Spring Gardens; open daily, for the in- 
spection of the Toys and Trinkets on sale. 
Admission gratis. 

Tue BrRITIsH ForwM, a Debating So- 
ciety, at No. 22, New Bond Street.--- 
Every Tliursday evening, at 7. 1s. 


National Edifices, containing Objects of 
General Interest. 

Britisi Museum, Great Russell- 
street. Open every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, m each week. Adnis- 
sien gratis, from 10 till 2. 

Tower oF Lonpon.---Lions and other 
Beasts, Armoury, Regalia, &c.---Charges 
according to the various parts seen. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—The charge, 
1s. 9d. exclusive of subsequent demands, 

St. Pauu’s CaTHEDRAL.—Admission 
to the top, 4d. various small charges for 
the different parts shewn. 

The Monument, Fish-street-hill,—9 till 
3; admission to the top, 6d. 





*,* Tfir THEATRES open during the 
month are,—The Opera; DRURY-LANE 
Theatre; CoVENT-GARDEN Theatre ; 
Surry Theatre, at the Obelisk, $F 
George’s-fields ; SADLER’s WELLS Theatre, 
Islington-road ; AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEA- 
TRE, Westminster-road; the REGENCY 
Theatre, Tottenham-street, Tottenham 
court-road. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


—=—_ 
O! World, thy slippery tarns!—Suaxspeare. 
-—< 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE has 

recovered the throne of France: 
he appeared but to be received, and 
is again the sovereign of 25 millions 
of people. For the details of this 








sudden reverse, we must refer to the 
public papers ; our entire miscellany 
would fail to convey the mass of 
truth and falsehood attendant ypou 
the fact, We may be said to live 
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an age of pantomime; the changes 
are strange and rapid, while the 
principles which produce them are 
few and uniform. ‘To those who at- 
tend to manifestoes, declarations, 
public speeches, and state papers, no 
doubt, these transformations appear 
wonderful; just as at a sleight-of- 
hand exhibition, ‘he persons are most 
deceived who mind what the juggler 
says, instead of what hedoes. But, 
separate the event from the jargon 
by which mankind, both leader and 
follower, agree to deceive and be de- 
ceived, and what does it amount to? 


Retrospect 





of Politics. 





—An able and ambitious despot fails | 


in a gigantic design against his neigh- 
bours, is overwhelmed in the recoil, 
and dethroned. The conquerors pa- 
tronise an exiled family, seat the 
chief of it in his place, and proceed 
to a series of arrangements, which, 
both in profession and in fact, are in- 
tended to abridge the political influ- 
ence of the country they have given 
him to rule. The said country yields 
to the pressure of circumstances for 
the moment, but embraces the first 
opportunity to evince its real dispo- 
sitions, This is the simple state of 
the case, to say nothing of Henry IV. 
and M. Chateaubriand, on the one 
hand, nor of Austerlitz, Jena, and 
imperial marches, on the other. The 
discerning part of the French nation 
could not but regard the sway of the 
Bourbons as a part of a plan which 
organised a permanent confederacy 
against themselves. We are not al- 
luding to the principle of this confe- 
deracy out of France, but in it. 
There, it placed the restored monarch 
in the light of a party against his 
own people—as an individual sup- 
ported by an external influence di- 
rectly hostile to the nation which he 
governed. A sovereign so circum- 
stanced could scarcely be popular 
any where; but to a vain people, 
who have always associated their 
ideas of glory and national prosperity 
with a high-toned political ascen- 
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dancy, he must be little less than 
odious, ‘This is putting the question 
in a broad and general view, without 
reference to the talents or character 
either of him or of his opponent. 
Every view of the points which dis- 
tinguish them makes the case stronger, 
and lessens our surprise at the recent 
catastrophe. We arenot among those 
who think that all the world must 
see, feel, and understand, with Eng- 
lishmen; but we certainly are of opi- 
nion that Louis played the only game 
with which he could hope success- 
fully to encounter Napoleon with a 
timid and reluctant hand. He was 
afraid to throw himself boldly on a 
system of representation that would 
have created strong and popular in- 
terests, because many of them would 
have been independent of the crown. 
As soon as it was in his power he im- 
prudently, and perhaps ungenerously, 
infringed upon the broad principles 
of the charter under which he was 
admitted. Instead of encountering, 
with hardened nerve, the print and 
pasquinade of a free press, he seemed 
to tremble at that open conflict of 
interests and opinions, which, how- 
ever occasionally inconvenient to the 
ruler, forms his knowledge and his 
safety. In the instance of Louis, this 
so much dreaded licentiousness would 
have discovered more of the designs 
of his enemies in one month than all 
the spies in the world in twelve. The 
contemptibility of the Bourbon jour- 
nals, owing to this miserable timidity, 
has been extreme. They seem to 
have been under a controul which 
dreaded talent even on their own 
side of the question. It seemed their 
duty to say nothing, or, what was 
worse, to make maudlin appeals to 
sentiments and feelings which France 
no longer acknowledges— appeals 
that might have been dictate by a 
chambermaid of Madame Maiutenon, 
just risen from the dead, and inform- 
ed of the changes in her native coun- 
try. Who can wonder that such 
Rr 
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dotage should instantly yield to the 
stern energies of a man, who, with 
some other very terrible advantages, 
knows so much better how to address 
the passions of the peuple ke aspires 
to govern. 

It is the fault of the mob of every 
high-spirited community to underva- 
Jue and despise their enemies. The 
English, in particular, are very guilty 
of this presumption themselves, and 
very angry at it in others.* “It has 
been argued,” writes Lord Chester- 
field to his son, ‘* that in coblers and 
tinkers the error is salutary; it may 
be so, but, for your part, Philip, let 
them keep this delusion to them- 
selves.” The statesmen of Europe 
possibly differ from Chesterfield, 
and agree with those mild and 
argumentative journalists who consi- 
der Bonaparte as a mere man of 
luck, enabled by an odd chain of 
circumstances to set the world in 
an uproar; or probably they are 
friendly to the Shandean hypothesis, 
and feel the arguments of some 
sapient personages, who, having dis- 
covered his real name to be Nicholas 
and not Napoieon, consider all dan- 
ger as at an end. Whatever the 
cause, when down, they held him 
beneath their notice. "They must 
give the fellow an island, indeed, 
because he had contrived to marry 
into a respectable family; but, as 
that of Juan Fernandez was very 
distant, it was clearly the next best 
step to place him in a spot whence 
he might be a mortified witness of 
their disinterested doings for the 
settlement of Europe. It was the 
opinion, not of you, ladies, but of the 


assembled monarchs and cabinets of 


Europe, that a government, whose 
very essence was the employment 
and appropriation of talent, could be 
at once torn up by the roots, and 
Jcave no trace behind it; and that an 
individual, who, to say no more, 
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* In the Americans, for instance, 
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lived in the bosoms of myriads of 
armed men, and had occupied the 
hopes and fears of millions, had sud- 
denly become as insignificant a per- 
sonage as a Gustavus of Sweden, or 
a Ferdinand of Spain. 

There may be a tinge of the ludi- 
crous in these facts, but there is. 
certainly none in their consequences. 
Imagination sickens at the preliminary 
measures which, we believe, all par- 
ties must agree to be necessary, 
namely, a provisional armament to 
meet the new state of things. Ministers 
go so far as to hint at an unlimited 
support of Louis; but this, we venture 
to predict, will not be the pernranent 
tone of any of the Allies, and almost 
certainly not of Austria. In fact, 
the Bourbons have experienced the 
point of rejection in a manner so un- 
equivocal and conclusive, on the part 
of the French nation, that to rally 
round them would really be renew- 
ing the most unsound part of the 
original contest, with aggravated folly. 
We would not, however, answer for 
the inclinations either of the nation 
or of its rulers; but, in the present 
state of things, however inclined, they 
must be governed by capability. Let 
us hope that France may be equally 
restrained ; and, although the change 
of her sovereign be clearly a misfor- 
tune, it need not be the earnest of 
interminable war. 

The return of Napoleon has so 
completely occupied the public at- 
tention since the news arrived, that 
even the royal assent to the tremen- 
dous Corn Bill has lost half its hor- 
rors. To that very disputed measure 
we confess, with our present convic- 
tion, we are not unfriendly. That 
is, we think we perceive that, under 
the implied necessity of keeping up 
a peace taxation of sixty millions, a 
rapid sinking of the landed interest 
would produce inextricable confu- 
sion, and that the real reason of the 
ministerial support of the Bill has 
been precisely the one that has never 
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been held forward. Remove the 
cause, however, and the effect will 
cease. Have no need of 60 millions 
per annum in peace, or of 100 mil- 
lions yearly in war, and Corn Bills 
will be unnecessary. There is no- 
thing like calling things by their 
names: the corn measure is, in plain 
truth, no other than an indirect tax ; 
a mode of enabling the landed gen- 
tleman to answer government de- 
mands upon a high expenditure, just 
as the pay of officers in the army and 
navy was raised to meet the income 
tax. Let the landed interest sink, 
and you will have the consequent 
deficiency of revenue to make up 
another way; an alternative that 
might be borne, if it were not con- 
nected with a number of attendant 
evils of a very baleful tendency. To 
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speak of reform and retrenchments in 
the public expenditure, as the best 
mode of doing away the necessity of 
these partial expedients, is hardly 
fashionable, even among those who 
oppose them. But, fortunately, there 
are two ways of arriving at a primi- 
tive state of things; the one is by 
going back again, which states and 
communities seldom do ; the other is 
to proceed onward, and in this they 
evince considerable alacrity. At a 
certain point ia the progress, the lat- 
ter may be the nearest way to the 
goal. Allow this, and that Great 
Britain has reached it, and it is 
quite pleasant to see how philoso- 
phically we yield to the laws of 
gravity, and with what increased 
velocity we speed to our journey’s 
end, 
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INCLUDING MARRIAGES AND 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS; NOTICES or 
EMINENT CHARACTERS, ok REMARKABLE PERSONS, RE- 
CENTLY DECEASED; AND VARIOUS GENERAL INFORMATION 


oF DOMESTIC anp SOCIAL 


INTEREST. 
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BULLETIN of the King’s Health.— 

*¢ Windsor Castle, Mareh 4.—The king 
contixues in good health, and any devi- 
ation from a state of perfect composure, 
Which had been observed in his majesty 
during the month of January, has en- 
tirely subsided for more than a fortnight 
past.” (Signed as usual.) 

On the 10th instant (March), the me- 
tropolis was electrified by the intelli- 
gence of the flight of Bonaparte from 
Elba, with 13 or 1400 followers, and of 
his landing at Frejus, in France, on the 
3d instant, and hoisting the imperial 
Standard. The telegraphic dispatch 
brought this intelligence to Paris on the 
6th ; and on the 10th instant he had taken 
possession of the town of Lyons, more 
than 200 miles in the heart of the coun- 
try. The most recent accounts place 
him about 70 miles more in advance, but 
leave us in absolute ignorance of his 
proceedings, beyond what can be ga- 
thered from that fact. From the yast 
mass of document afforded b y the French 
papers (document in form, but not in 
substance), we are to infer that all the 
authorities remain tirm to the Bourbons, 
and that, however the great body of the 





military may feel disposed towards their 
late chief, the marshals held to their pre- 
sent allegiance. Private accounts are 
less favourable: a strong ferment evi- 
dently prevails at Paris, and his nume- 
rous partisans, we are sorry to say, are 
both insolent and active. The court 
apparently acts with prudence and mag- 
nanimity ; and, as we are unacquainted 
at present with any overwhelming detec- 
tion, we may hope for the best. We 
say unacquainted, tor the fact may be 
otherwise ; certainly the progress of Na- 
poleon, with the small force that is stated 
to have joined him, seems altogether 
unaccountable, The public opinion seems 
divided between a dread of the talent, 
the activity, and tie military influence 
of this extraordinary man, and a rational 
dependance that France, besoldiered as 
she is, will not rashly throw away the 
pacific advantages connected with the 
sway of the Bourbons. A few, a very 
few wecks, will decide a question so im- 
portant to the happiess of millions, and 
either re-establish this portentous me- 
teor, who 
——“ from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war ;” 
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er extinguish it for ever.—Sinee writing 
the above the affair has been decided: 
Bonaparte has entered Paris witiout 
opposition, and is once more Emperor 
of France. Louis the XVIUIth has 
‘etreated ‘to Lille—See our RetrRo- 
SPECT. 

The Supplement to the Gazette of the 
7th March contains ietters from Major- 
General John Lambert, Major-General 
Keane, and Sir A. Cochrane, giving the 
details of an unsuccessful attempt upon 


New Orleans, in the southern part of 


the United States of America. The 
grand total of loss is as follows :—Killed, 
086; wounded, 1,516; missing, 552. 
Total, 2,451. 
Riots in the Metropolis.—It is not our 
intention to enter into a detail of the 
recent riots in the metropolis, produced 
by the Corn-Bill. Occupying, as they 
have done, so large a portion of the daily 
journals, im our limits the repetition 
would be at once trite and insufficient. 
The effervescence of three or four days, 
ending ina manner so perfectly inconse- 
‘ quential, might have been passed over with 
a mere allusion, but for the melancholy 
deaths of two innocent individuals, and 
the strong decision of the jurics appoint- 
ed to enquire into the facts. From the 
very faithful reports of these examina- 
tions, published by one of the evidence 
(Mr. Hone, a bookseller in Fleet-street), 
it appears that, in the opinion of the in- 
quest, no adequate cause existed for that 
firing from the house of Mr. Robinson 
which killed Edward Vyse and Jane 
Watson ; the inference from which is, 
that a discretion so critical was very im- 
properly entrusted to a butler, a foot- 
nan, anda corporal of the Guards. We 
are not disposed to refine upon the duty 
ef forbearance, or to allow every thing 
to human passions on the one side and 
nothing on the other. Every man has 
an undonbted right to defend his pro- 
perty in the most effectual manner he 
can: but certainly there may be much 
to blame in the exercise of this right ; 
and, if even an allowance for human 
error ought to plead against pulling a 
trigger too hastily, it should have done 
so in the present instance. It is, how- 
ever, too much to expect this hind of 
consideration from irritated domestics, 
exercising a command over private sol- 
diers. If the people in Mr. Robinson's 
house had been placed under the direc- 
tion of some cool and courageous indi- 
dual, and such might have been found in 
any experienced police officer in the 
metropolis, the mischicf would have never 
occurred, The verdicts under the co- 
loners inquests lead to consequenees 
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that, in justice to the accused, render 
further observation at present untimely, 
That on the young officer, Mr. Edward 
Vyse, is as follows:—The jury, after a 
deliberation of two hours and a half, 
fuunda verdict of “ wilful murder against 
some person or persons, firing shot from 
and out of fire-arms from Mr. Robinson’s 
front parlour windows.” This verdict 
was accompanied by the following obser- 
vations: “ ist. It is the opinion of the 
jury that the military acted improperly, 
on entering the house of Mr. Robinson 
without proper authority soto do. 2dly, 
It is the opmion of the jury, that, from 
the evidence adduced, there was no ne- 
cessity for firing with shot at the time 
Fdward Vyse met his death. 3dly. It is 
their opinion, also, that the firing was 
unconstitutional, in not being ordered 
by the civil authorities.”—The verdict 
on Jane Watson, whe, after languishing 
for some days, died in the hospital, is 
“ wilful murder against James Ripley, 
Richard Mathews, Robert Herbert, and 
Richard Burton, by firing ball or shot 
from and out of fire-arms, from the win- 
dows of Mr. Robinson's house in Old 
Burlington-street.’— James Ripley is Mr, 
Robinson’s butler, the other three are 
soldiers. The latter are in custody, the 
butler has seercted himself, but it is sup- 
posed will surrender to his trial, 

On Friday the 10th March it was dis- 
covered that Lord Cochrane had escaped 
from the King’s Bench prison, although, 
at first, from the great eccentricity of the 
noble lord, it was supposed that he might 
only have concealed himself in thé pri- 
son for his amusement. His imprison- 
ment having more than two-thirds ex- 
pired, and the fine of 10001. not being 
what could materially affect him in point 
of amount, every body was at a loss to 
discover his motives. The marshal ot 
the King’s Bench had offered a reward 
of three hundred guimeas for his appre- 
hension, and people were beginning to 
think that he had left the kingdom ; 
when, behold, on the 17th instant, exact- 
ly one week from his disappearance, his 
lordship walks publicly into the House 
of Commons, to take his seat for 
Westminster! Seating himself, with 
great composure, on the treasury-bench, 
before the speaker took the chair, he 
very coolly pulled a bundle of papers 
out of his pocket, and proceeded to 
read them as calmly as if he had been 
in his ewn private room. He remained 
thus occupied till the arrival of the mar- 
shal of the King’s Bench prison, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gibbons, the principal 
tipstaff, and police officers. Upon en- 
tering the house, Mr. Gibbons told his 
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lordship that he was a prisoner ; but this 
his lordship denied, asserting that he was 
protected by the wails that then surround- 
ed them, as a member of that house ; and 
added, that he would resist the attempts 
of any man that should endeavour to 
take him into custody, to the utmost of 
his power, The civil force, after this 
language, deemed it right to seize his 


lordship, and to search whether he had 


weapons about him. His lordship re- 
sisted the search, asserting, on his ho- 
nour, that he had nothing of an offensive 
character in his possession ; but, notwith 


standing this assurance, they proceeded | 


to search. In his lordship'’s waistcoat 
pocket were found three pistol balls, 
apparently quite new; and in his great 
eoat side-pocket a large bladder, nearly 
filled with an offensive kind of snuff: 
but he had no pistol, sword, or dirk 
about him. On the snuff being pulled 
out, his lordship said—** That is snuff; I 
candidly own to you that I intended to 
throw it into the eyes of any one that 
should attempt to interrupt me.” The 
efficers then told his lordship, that, le 
being their prisoner, they must instantly 
remove him; but he said, no power on 
earth should move him from his seat till 
he had made that complaint which alone 
he came there to prefer. Observing 
that resistance was vain, Gibbons, 
Pole, and Lavender laid hands upon 
him, and literally carried his lordship 
out of the house. From the house he 
was taken to a committee-room, while 


Mr. Jones, the marshal, made a commn- | 


nication to the speaker for instructions ; 
but the speaker declined to interfere. 
Having detained his lordship here for 
about twenty minutes, on receiving this 
auswer from the speaker, the tipstaifs 
conveyed his lordship mto a hackney- 
coach, and thence to the strong room in 
the King’s Bench prison. In the coach 
his lordship was very calm, and some- 
what talkative, but he would not give 
any idea of the manner in which he es- 
caped out of the King’s Bench, saving, 
it was a secret of his own; and he added, 
that no one knew of his iatention to ap- 
pear in the House of Commons, as he had 
done. The arrest is referred to a com- 
mittee of privileges. 

A cause of a very singular nature 
came on, within these few days, for ar- 
gument before Mr. Justice Dampier, at 
his chambers. It appears that an appli- 
cation was made to lis lordship fora 
Writ of habeas corpus, to bring before 
him the body of a female child, eleven 


years of age, who was in the custody of 


her aunt, a respectable woman, living in 
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be delivered to the care of her mother, 
as her natural guardian.—Mr. Cummins, 
on the part of the mother, stated that 
the child had certainly for a long time 
since remained under the protection of 
her aunt; but the mother, whose former 
husband, by whom she had the child, 
was dead, and she had since married a 
person, named Sullivan, who was per- 
fectly competent to support her.—Mr. 
Barry, on the part of Mrs. Wilson, her 
aunt, resisted the delivery of the child to 
Mrs. Sullivan, on the ground that her 
morals; as well as her general welfare, 
were more secure under the protection 
of her aunt, who had had the custody of 
her from the age of fifteen months, and 
to whom she was fervently attached, 
Mrs. Sullivan, he said, was a profligate 
woman, and only wanted the child for 
public exhibition. He then produced 
several affidavits; from which it appeared 
that Mrs. Sullivan was originally married 
to a man of the name of Crawley, by 
wlfoin she had five children; three of 
them of a pertect whiteness, who were 
exhibited under tle name of three Alhi- 
nesses, and the other two of a hue proe 
portionally dark. ‘The child who was 
claimed was questioned privately by Mr. 
Justice Dampier as to her own wishes, 
and she preterred staying with her aunt. 
His Lordship afterwards had a private 
conference with her sister, who lives 
with her mother; aud, from a compari- 
son of the manners of the two, added to 
the description which had been given ot 
the career of Mrs. Sullivan, his lordship 
declared that he did not feel himself jus- 
tified in directing the child to be takea 
from the custedy in which she had so 
long remained with so much advantage 
and satisfaction to herself, If this de- 
termination was not considered satisfac- 
tory, it was open to the parties to apply 
to the court. 

Singular Robbery—As Grimaldi, the 
celebrated clown, was lately returning 
trom the theatre to his honse, near the 
New-River Head, he was stopped in the 
Spa Fields by a fellow in the dress of a 
sailor, who clapped a pistol to his head, 
and robbed him of a two-pound note. 
The moment the footpad left him, he had 
recourse to a pantomimical trick, and, 
immediately following on his hands and 
knees, saw him take up and prt ona 
watchman’s coat; and, in fact, he was 
the guardian of the night. Grimaldi then 
applied to another knight of the rattle, 
but who declined setting it a-going: the 
enraged clown then snatched it from 
him and sprung it himself, and the thier 
in masquerade was soon taken from his 
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watchi-house. 
mined, and committed for trial. 

Miss Walstein, it Green-room report 
may be credited, is expected to bestow 
her hand on a reverend divine. 

Mr. Kemble’s terms with the several 
provincial managers with whom he en- 
gages to perform, is said to be ha/f the 
receipts of the house, anda clear be- 
nefii. 

Mr. T. Welch, who has been so emi- 
nently successful with his el:ré, Miss 
Stephens, has now under his tuition a 
young lady of great promise. Her voice 
is powerful, particularly in the upper 
notes, and she appears to have a bias to- 
wards comedy. 

Methodist Missions.—The sudden death 
of the late Dr. Coke, on his voyage to 
India, have been productive of extraor- 
dinary effects amongst the body of chris- 
tians to which he was united. The 
doctor was regarded by the methodists 
as the father of their missions, and they 
have shewn their respect for iis memory 
by the very great efforts they have 


made, since they liave learned that event, | 
in order to further the object which lay | 
nearest his heart. For this purpose, mis- | 


sionary meetings have been held, or are 
about to be held, in almost every town 
in the kingdom where the methodists 
have established societies, On these 
cccasions, resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting respecting the me- 
thodist missions, and the propriety of 
supporting them, are proposed, and a 
variety of information relative to the 
missions, &c. by the different speakers. 

Burlington House has been knocked 
down by Mr. Willock, for 75,2001, The 
purchaser is supposed to be a nobleman, 
who means to make this princely man- 
sion his own residence, without any alte- 
ration in its present magnificent order 
or structure. 

The Doilar Society —The anniversary 
meeting of a society under this name, 
established by a number of benevolent 
ladies, and which has for its object the 
relief of persons who do not derive aid 
trom other charitable institutions, recent- 
# took place at ihe Freemason’s Tavern, 
Great Queen-street. The society takes 
its name from the circumstance of each 
lady who is a member subscribing at 
least one dollar annually: it is patronis- 
ed by the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duchess of York ; and on this occasion 
Lady Bensley, in the absence of Lady 
Inglis, was in the chair. 

Count Munster, the Hanoverian mi- 
nister, has been very much occupied 
for some days past with the following 
subject: the Princess Charlotte, daugh- 
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ter of the Prince Regent, will one day 
inherit the three crowns of England ; 
but, were another order of things to 
arise, the princes of the reigning house 
might lose a portion of their political in- 
fluence. The kingdom of Hanover will 
always remain their portion, as the great 
fiefs of Germany do not descend te fe- 
males. ‘They wish, therefore, to avail 
themselves of the moment when England 
is all powerful to make the most of this 
kingdom, and to place it in safety from 
every attack. The Duke of York, of 
course, is very much interested in this 
affair. 

It is understood that the late extraor- 
dinary fracas at Staines will not be li- 
mited by the ordinary rules, but that 
recourse will be had to the statute com- 
monly called Lord Ellenborough’s Act, 
to ascertain how far a noble lord was 
justified in this case to shatter a man’s 
arm by the fire of a double-barrel pis- 
tol! 

A young lady, not above 15 years of 
age, has recently eloped from a board- 
ing-school in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, with a cornet of heavy dragoons, 
aged 17. The lady is possessed of a 
considerable fortune. 

Our readers may recollect the circum- 
stance of a most amiable duchess having 
suffered a dreadful alarm during her preg- 
nancy, several years ago, by a ferocious 
dog springing upon her while walking 
under the arm of her husband ; and that 
her grace was afterwards delivered of a 
daughter extremely disfigured, which 
was attributed to the force of imagina- 
tion. It is thonght that this circumstance 
may have given rise to the wonderful 
story lately circulated of a young lady 
with a pig's head. 

The last words of the lamented Duke 
of Dorset having been hastily and im- 
perfectly recorded in most of the papers, 
it remains for the hand of friendship to 
state what caused the expression “ I am 
off ;” for, without some explanation, it 
might be considered as implying an ill- 
timed levity, not at all according with 
his religious and practically virtuous 
life. The chairs on which his grace was 
placed were slipping from him, when he 
cried “IT am off,” to gain the attention 
of those about him, that they might pre- 
vent his falling : he presently after faint 
ed, and, alas! we shall never hear him 
more. ‘Those, then, were his last words ; 
his last feelings were of regret for the 
dear connections who are left to deplore 
his loss. 

The Hindoo keeper of the Duke of 
Devoushire’s elephant at Chiswick, wish- 
iug to leary the animal to stand fire, 
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lately got five or six of the servants to 
stand on each side of the head of the 
beast, while he mounted and discharged 
a fowling-piece. The instant it was fired 
off, the elephant knocked down the men 
who guarded him with his trunk, threw 
his rider, and, galloping off, swam across 
the canal in the grounds; and.it was a 
considerable time before the keeper 
could get him quietly back again to the 
stables. 

Cherubini arrived in London, from 
Paris, on Wednesday evening. He is 
come to this country on a visit to his 
friend Viotti, and likewise for the pur- 
pose of performing an engagement which 
he has made to write some pieces for the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Dr. Guillié, director of the Royal Blind 
Institution at Paris, has been enabled, 
by an infallible method of his own in- 
vention, to establish an immediate and 
perfect mode of intercourse between the 
blind and the deaf and dumb. These 
two species of unfortunate individuals, 
betwixt whom nature appeared to have 
placed insuperable barriers, may hence- 
forward (thanks to the author of this 
invaluable discovery) draw near to per- 
fectly understand each other. The first 
trial of this ingenious practice was made 
before a numerous public meeting, held 
at Paris the 26th August last. A sen- 
tence was there dictated to one of the 
deaf and dumb, named Massaca, a pupil 
of the Abbé Sicard, and by him commu- 
nicated to one of the blind, who imme- 
diately repeated in a loud voice. He, 
in his turn, communicated to Massaca 
the sentence dictated by the mecting, 
who instantly wrote it down on a tablet. 
Itis said that Dr. Guillié intends coming 
to London, for the purpose of making 
an experiment of his practice before the 
Royal Society. 

Lady Hamilton was not refused Chris- 
tian burial at Calais on account of her re- 
ligion, as has been misrepresented. Such 
an objection could not have been made, 
as a catholic priest performed the last 
offices of prayer, and administered to 
her the sacrament a short time before 
her dissolution, no protestant minister 
being at hand. The fact is, that that 
lady having incurred very many consi- 
derable debts in Calais and its neigh- 
bourhood, no person would undertake to 
furnish her funeral; and she was on the 
point of being buried in a spot of ground 
appropriated to the poor, when an Eng- 
lish merchant, resident in Calais, consi- 
dering the services she had formerly 
rendered her country, and the wretched 
situation of the daughter of Lord Ne!- 
son, who, in compliance with her fathe:’s 
Buir, Lapy’s MAG, No, 4. 
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wishes, had never left Lady Hamilton, 
offered to become responsible for the 
charges of her funeral, which was re- 
spectably performed in the cimetieré 
(church-yard) at Calais. All the English 
gentlemen in Calais and its vicinity, to 
the number of 50, attending as mourners. 
—The merchant above aliuded to, find- 
ing that a process was commenced to 
detain the person of Miss Horatia Nel- 
son, for Lady Hamilton’s debts, conveyed 
that young lady on board a vessel for 
England, and on her arrival placed her 
in the hands of Mr. Matcham, the late 
Lord Nelson’s brother-in-law, with whose 
family she is now residing. 

The most serious apprehensions are 
entertained, in a very high quarter, that 
Mr. Nash has not yet effected the re- 
moval of the state-bed from Malmaison. 
As this celebrated specimen of uphel- 
stery was the bridal-bed of the em- 
peror, it is natural that he should make 
every exertion to retain it. - 


MARRIAGES, 
METROPOLIS AND ENVIRONS. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Saltoun, to Catherine, 
daughter of the late Lord Thurlow. 

At St. James’s church, the Hon. John 
Somers Cocks, eldest son of Lord Somers, 
to Lady Caroline Harriet Yorke, young- 
est daughter of the Earl of Hardwicke. 

At Fife Honse, Miss Hobert, niece to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, to Mr. Foster, 
son of the Duchess of Devonshire. The 
happy pair immediately after set off tor 
Copenhagen, Mr. I’, being appointed am- 
bassador to the court of Denmark. 

At St. James's, the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, K.B. M.P. brother of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, to the Lady Harriet Legge, 
sister to the Earl of Dartmouth, 

At Mortlake, Surrey, Francis Seymour 
Larpent, esq. to Cataerine Elizabeth, 
diughier of Frederick Reeves, esq. of 
Upper Easé Sheeu, Surrey. 

At Mary-ic-bone, Thos. Nixon, e7q. 
surgeon major to the ist regt. of toot 
guards, to Mrs. Drury, of Queen Ann- 
street, widow of the late Joha Drury, 
esq. of Finchley. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Edw. 
Hawke Locker, esq. to Ellen, daughier 
of the late Jon. Boucher, iate vicar oF 
Epsom. 

At St. Clement Danes, Capt. Pipon, of 
the 7th or Queews own Hussars, to Ann 
Symons Ommanney, only danghter of 
the Jate Rear-Admiral Ommanney. 

Edw. Gouthourn, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Harriet, youngest dacchier 
ot Philip De Visine, esq. of Notting-hil 
House, Middlesex. 
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Capt. Heming, to Miss E. Johnstone. 
At St. Pancras, Thos, Coutts, esq. the 
banker, to Miss Mellon, the actress, of 
Drury-lane Theatre ; who thus becomes 
the mother-iu-law of the dowager Coun- } 
tess of Guildford, the dowager Marchi- 
oness of Bute, and of Lady Burdett. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, J. 
R. Henderson, esq. of Bruton place, to 
Miss Fisher, daughter of the late James 
Fisher, esq. ’ of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At Mary- le-bone, Capt. Geo. Ridout, 
of the 11th light dragoons, to Miss Louisa 
Heath, daughter of Dr. George Heath, 
canon of Windsor, &c. 

At Lambeth, ‘Thomas Berry, esq. of 
Brixton, Surrey,to Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the late Edw. T homas, esq. of the 
eolony of Demarara. 

At St. George’s-square, Hen. Warren, 
esq. of Great Bromley Lodge, Colches- 
ter, to Maria, daughter of the late Robt. 
Burrow, esq, << Starborough Castle, 
Surrey. 

At West Ham, Essex, Thos. Fowlis, 
esq. of Basinghall-street, to Miss Eupham 
Fair, daughter of the late Mr. Fair, of 
Colinsburgh, Fifeshire. 

At Kensington, Mr. W. A. Soames, of 
Enston- place, to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of John Holland, esq. of Brompton. 

At St. George's; Hanover-square, Tho. 
Thornhill, esq. of Berkeley-square, to 
Sarah Wood Wood, reliet of the late 
S. T. Wood, esq. 

At St. Mary-le Strand, Capt. John 
Larking Scarvell, of the ship Forbes, 
East- Indiaman, to Miss Isabella Camp- 
bell. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, John Corfield, 
esq. of Chatham-place, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of Thos. Marsham, esq. 
of Baker-street, Portman-square. 

At Islington, Joseph Edw. Mansford, 
‘esq. of Frome, to Mary Anne, third 
daughter to Mis. Price, of the former 
place. 

At Hackney, Edward, fourth son of 
Wm. Langmore, esq. of Hackney, to Sa- 
rah, eldest danghter of the late W. Cook, 
esq. of Grove- street, same place. 


MARRIAGES IN THE COUNTRY. 


At Wrexham, the Rev. Archdale Wil- 
son Taylor, student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the late leev. John Briggs, chancellor 
of this diocese. 

Edw. W. Morse, esq. of Pitshanger, 
Middlesex, to Augusta Georgiana, third 
daughter of the late Francis Adams, esq. 
of Stockwood House, Somerset. 

Hon. Martin Haw ke, to Miss Nesbitt, 
a Scotch heiress. 
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to Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rey. 
J. Jones, of Temple-Combe, Somerset. 
C. Scott, esq. of Eyton, to Miss Jen- 
nins, eldest daughter of S. Jennins, esq. 
of Donnerv ille, Salop. 

Capt. E. Heywood, R.N. to Anna Ma- 


ria, only daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
’ Rivett, of Milford, Hunts. 


In Edinburgh, the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, 
of Balbegno, second son of the Earl of 
Airly, to Miss Morley, fourth daughter 
of the late James Morley, esq. of the 
East-India Company’s service. 

Rev. John Mansfield, rector of Row- 
ney, Hants, to Winifred, eldest daughter 
of the late R. P. Blachford, esq. of Os- 
borne, Isle of Wight. 

At Monksfield, the seat of her father, 
Caroline, third daughter of C. Morgan, 
esq. to P. Persse, esq. of Spring-garden, 
both of the county of Galway. 

Capt. Dundas, of 15th hussars, only 
son of the late Gen. Dundas, to Charlotte 
Ann, eldest daughter of J. Boultbce, esq. 
of Springfield House, Warwickshire. 

Joha Clayton, esq. of Kippax, York- 
shire, to Mrs. Stables, widow of W. Sta: 
bles, esq. of Etwall, Derby shire. 

Capt. John Banks, R.N. to Eliza, see 
cond daughter of Mr. Banks, of Bath. 

Walter Edw. Grant, esq. R.N. to Ca- 
roline, third daughter of Mrs. Price, of 
St. Austle, Cornwall. 

Geo. Tho. Maddox, esq. of Middlesex, 
to Anne Teresa Maria Cockayne, niece 
of James O’Flanagan, esq. of Prospect, 
county of Galway, Ireland. 

At St. Ives, Rev. W. Spry, B.D. to 
Miss Bamfield. 

At Dublin, N. Sadleir, esq. of Tippe- 
rary, to Miss Mary Butler, of Dunboyne 
Castle, county of Meath. 

At Taunton, Major W. B. Kersteman, 
of the 10th regt. of infantry, to Susanna, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Ambrose, D.C.L. 
of Mount Ambrose, county of Dublin. 

At Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Morris, of 
Sampford-Peverel, to Ellen, daughter of 
Thos. Miller, esq. 

At West Dean, Geo. Bythesea, esq. of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, to Miss Glossop, 
daughter of F. Glossop, esq. of London. 

At Bathwick, the Rev. Dr. Davis, to 
Mrs, Jarman. 

Rev. Rich. Walond, M.A. rector of 
Weston-under-Penyard, and treasurer of 
Hereford cathedral, to Susanna, second 
daughter of the late Wm. Duppa, esq. of 
Blatchley, Herefordshire. 

At St. John’s, Chester, Henry, son of 
John A. Tulk, esq. Ham Common, to Mary, 
second daughter of S. Stolterforth, esq. 

At Layton, Essex, Lewis Doxat, esq. 
of Layton, to Lavinia, second danghter 





Hugh O'Reilly, esq. barsister-at-law, 





of J. Clemeutson, esq. same place. 
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At Norwich, John Wilkinson, esq. of 
the East-India Company’s service, to 
Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
T. G. Ewen, esq. 

At Addington, Kent, John Drake, esq. 
R.N. to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the 
Jate Rev. Robt. Style, rector of Mere- 
worth and Wateringbury, said county. 

At Rayleigh, Essex, Wm. Smith, esq. 
of Langford, to Mary, second daughter 
of Mr. Wim. Audley, of Rayteigh. 

At Aston, near Birmingham, Capt. Jas. 
Pickard, R.N.to Jane, only daughter of 
the Rev. Benj. Spencer, LL.D. vicar of 
Aston, and one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace fur the county of Warwick. 

At Tawstock, Albany Saviie,esq. M.P. 
of Swectlands, Devon, to Eleanora Eliza- 
beth, youngest danghter of Sir Bouchier 
Wray, of 'Tawstock House, bart. 

At Barming, Kent, Rich. Henry Cress- 
well, LL.D. of the College of Advocates, 
Doctors’ Commons, to Henrietta, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S. 
rector of that parish. 

Tho. Prickman, esq. of Crediton, De- 
von, to Frances, youngest daughter of 
Henry Davis, esq. of Compton-House, 
Dorset. 

At Gretna Green, Captain H. Hum- 
phreys, to Miss Barlow, eldest daughter 
of Robt. Barlow, esq. nephew of the late 
Sir Robt. Barlow, bart. 

J. Tulk, esq. lieutenant in the East- 
india Company’s service, Madras esta- 
blishment, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. H. S. Brice, 
surgeon, of Sherborne. 

At Armagh, Thos. Knox, esq. M.P. 
eldest son of the Hon. Thos. Knox, and 
grandson to Viscount Northland, to Miss 
Stuart, daughter of his grace the Lord 
Primate of Ireland. 

In France, Tho. Fonblanque, esq. son 
to John Fonblanque, esq. of London, one 
of the king’s counsel, to Jane Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Sir J. Barrington. 
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necessaries of life: it was his boast that 
he had never rode on horseback since he 
iad arrived at years of maturity, on ac- 
count of the accidents tu which eques- 
irians were liable: from like appreien- 
sion he avoided travelling in any veinicle, 
and his journies into the country were 
always performed on foot. His landed 
property, which lies in Yorkshire, de- 
volves to a pvor and distant relative, 
whom he had constantly refused to see 
during his life! 

At her lodgings in Pall Mall, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Abingdon. The suc- 
cess of this lady in the histrionic art was 
very great, and the record of her fame 
will adorn the annals of our stage. Asa 
private character also she was much re- 
spected. ° 

Mrs. Pullen, relict of the late John 
Pullen, esq. of Winchmore Hill. 

At his house in Upper John-street, 
Fitzroy-square, 76, John Stacie, esq. 

At his house in Upper Wimpole-street, 
70, Samuel Turner, esq. 

In Queen Ann-street, Cavendish-sq. 
83, Mrs. Mary Mana. 

Charlotte Erskine, eldest daughter of 
John Erskine, esq. of the Grove House, 
Kensington, 

At Stockwell Common, Surrey, 79, 
Mr. Henry Doughty. 

At her house in George-street, Hano- 
ver-square, Mrs. Fordyce, widow of the 
late John Fordyce, esq. of Ayton. 

At his louse, Ciapiiam Common, 56, 
Wm. Mercer, esq. of Basinghali-street. 

At his house, Castle-street, 40, William 
Portal, esq. 

At his house, Vincent-square, Westmin- 
ster, Robert Hughes, esq. 

Ath_s house, Cat burtou-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Charies Lind, esq, late deputy 
inspector of hospitals. 

At his house in Essex-street, Strand, 
John Davis, esq. 

At his mother’s house in Bloomsbury; 
square, R. P. Dynetey, esq. eldest son of 
the late Robt. Dyneley, esy. 








At his chambers, Barnard’s Inn, after 
a few days’ illness, 80, R. Arthur, esq. 

At the house of S. Vines, of Up. Gower- 
street, esq. 40, John Poole, of Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex, esq. 

At the house of P. North, esq. Dul- 
wich Common, Percival, the only son of 
Mrs, Graham, of Carlisle. 

At his house in Carmarthen-street, 56, 
John Mair, esq. late of Calcutta. 

62, J. Buttulph, esq. of the New-road. 
The deceased was of penurious and ec- 
centric habits. ‘Though possessed of a 


At Merton, Mr. Hugh Bell, of Alders. 
gate-street, merchant, 

At his house im Fenchurch-street, 87, 
John Wilkinson, esq. 
Eliza, second daughter of Mrs. Payne, 
of Lamb’s Conduit-street. 
In Seymour-street, Mary-le-bone, 80, 
John Hey, D.D. late rector of Passen- 
ham, near Stoney Strattord. He was 
Norristan professor of divinity at Cam. 
bridge, from 176 to 1795, 

Chappel Woodhouse, esq. only son of 
the very Rev. the Dean of Lichield, 
At Woolwich, Capt. Neve, R.N. 





Janded estate of 1200/. per annum, he 
frequently denied himself the common 


70, John Birch, esq. surgeon-extraore 
dinary to the Regent. 
Ssg 
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DEATHS IN THE COUNTRY. 

At Gredington, Flintshire, in the flower 
of her age, and to the irreparable loss of 
her family, the Right Hon. Lady Kenyon. 
Her ladyship was the only daughter of 
Sir Thomas Harmer, bart. ; was married 
to the present Lord Kenyon in the year 
1503, and has lett issue two sons and 
three daughters. 

At his seat at Syston Park, Sir John 
Thorold, many years representative in 
parliament for the county of Lincoln. 

57, the Rev. Sir Robt. Sheffield, bart. 
of Normanby Hall, Lincolnshire ; having 
survived bis brother, the late Sir John 
SheMeld, bart. ouly ve days. 

At Chelienham, 85, Sir Robt. Herries. 

At Rainhall Halil, Essex, 45, Sir Wm. 
Shirley, bart. By his death the baronet- 
ace ts become extinct. 

Near Aberdeen, Major-General Adam 
Gerdon. 

On his way to Bath, for the recovery of 
lus health, General Bruce, late of the 
Fast-India Company's service. 

At Leatherhead, Surrey, 68, the Hon. 
Martha Beaucierk, titth daughter of the 
late Lord Henry Beauclerk. 

S. Lapage, esq. of Long-balk House, 
near Leeds, 

Rev. Geo. Worsley, rector of Stone- 
grave, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Th. Wright, rector of Old, Notts. 

At Rye, soon after he landed from the 
Fast-Indies, Cornet Peat, 17th light dra- 
goons. 

At Highgate, Wm. Blosham, esq. fel- 
low commoner of Emanuel College. 

Mrs. Hepworth, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth, of Botesdale, Suffolk, 

At Lewes, 100, David Gaul, esq. 34 
years paymaster of the Sussex militia. 

At Framlingten, Northumberland, 101, 
Mrs. Thompson. 

At Oxford, 56, Wm. Rhodes, M.A. 

At Heavitree, 69, Mrs. Drewe, widow 
of F. Drewe, esa, of Grange, Devon, 

vd, Rich. Rooke, esu. of Exeter. 

“irs. Mullins, wife of Mr. Mullins, mer- 
chant, of Barnstaple. 

Suddenly, at Dedham, 65, the Rev. J. 
Fyre, rector of Shertield, Hants. 


At Nelmes Park, Essex, the lady of | 


‘Thos. Harding Newman, esq. 

At Oundle, in Northamptonshire, 75, 
irs. Johneon, relict of the late Rev. Geo, 
Johnson, vicar of Norton in Durham, 
rector of Lofthouse in Yorkshire, and 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

The Rev. John Howes, M.A. vicar of 
Foidingbridge, Hants, and formerly fel- 
jow of Wing's College, B.A. 1459, M.A. 
3762.—'The vicarage is in the patronage 
oi the provost and feilows of King’s Col. 
ese, 





At Bath, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Joseph Dover, esq. 

At Bideford, 8. Willcock, esq. banker. 

At Neenton, Salop, H. Mytton, esq, 

50, Catherine, wife of W. Blake, esq. 
of Swanton Abbott. 

72, Thos. Forster, esq. of Swaffham. 

At her house in Marlborough-place, 
Sophia, relict of the late Chris. Barton 
Metcalte, cf Hawstead, Suffolk, esq. 

Anne, the wife of J. G. Schweitzer, 
esq. of Southall Green. 

$5, at the house of her elder daughter, 
at Guilsborough, in Northamptonshire, 
whither she had retired, a few years 
since, for the benctit of her native air, 
Mrs. Elizabath Ryland, widow of the 
late Rev. J. Ryland, M.A. of Enfield. 

The Rey. Thos. Dennis, minister of 
Overton and Laverstoke, in Wilts, and 
late of King’s Langley, Herttordshire. 

Miss Snell, Salisbury Hall, Herts. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Eliza Lediard, wite 
of ‘thos. Lediard, esq. paymaster of the 
C6th regiment. 

Edw. Dyne Brisco, esq. of Wakefield, 
and Height Hall, Ripponden, near Hali- 
fax ; anacting deputy lieutenant for the 
West Riding, and in the commission of 
peace. 

At Great Malvern, Mrs. M. Hotham, 
wife of Major Hotham, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Thos, Bird, esq. of Norton, 
near Worcester, 

sv, Rev. Peter Haddon, vicar of Leeds, 

Mrs. Hemus, wife of the Rev. Dr. He- 
mus, of Padworth rectory, Berks. 

In Southernhay-place, 82, John Polson, 
esq. formerly major of the 68th regiment, 

At Teignmouth, J. A. Ward, esq. late 
judge advocate at St. Nevis. 

At Millaton, in Bridestow, Devon, 84, 
Mrs. Newton, relict of J. Newton, esq. 

At Hastings, John Scott, of North Cray- 
place, Kent, esq. 

In Hereford, Rev. Jas. Bullock, M.A, 
prebendary of Hereford, vicar of Vow- 
church and Long-Staunton, in that dio- 
cese, and an upright and respectable 
magistrate for the country. 

At Ombers!ey, Worcestershire, 52, the 
Rey. Thos. Langhorn, formerly curate ot 
that parish. ; 

At Ferraby, near Huil, in the prime of 
life, the Rev. Thos. Broadley, of Hull. 

At Graithwaite, Lancashire, 25, Isa- 
bella, wife of the Rev. John Russell, and 
third daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Fer- 
ris, dean of Battle. 

At HRurley, Berks, 85, N. Micklem, esq. 

i9, Henrietta Maria Meade, second 
danghter of ‘JT. Meade, esq. of Chatley, 
near Bath. 

At Kidderminster, 58, Mary, relict of 
the late Richard Watson, esq. 
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Mrs. Sparkes, wifexof Thos, Sparkes, 
esq. of Exeter, banker. 

At the Cove of Cork, 44, Wm. Kirkby, 
esq. commander of his majesty’s store-ship 
Cormorant. 

81, John Pollard, esq. of Leeds. 

In Park-street, Bristol, 90, Mrs, Mary 
Lechmere, relict of R. Lechmere, esq. 

At Epsom, 94, L. Brackenbury, esq. 

At Padstow, the lady of Abrah. Rose, 
esq. R.N. 

At Cams, near Fareham, 23, John 
Delme, esq. of apoplexy. 

Suddenly, J. Bone, esq. of Hambledon. 

Sir J. N. Colleton, bart. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son, Major J. 
R. Colleton. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Penn, of Birmingham, 
widow of the late Wm. Penn, esq. 

Jeffery Brock, esq. formerly an emi- 
nent surgeon, of Mansfield. 

At Green Bank, uear Birmingham, 67, 
Rey. David Davenport, 45 years rector of 
Bardwell, Suffolk. 
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55, R. Rooke, esq. of Exeter. 
In Cork, the Right Rev. Dr. Moylan, 
titular bishop of that diocese. 


DEATHS ABROAD, 


At Boulogne, Smithson Tennant, esq. 
F.R.S, and professor of chymistry in the 
University of Cambridge. 

At Bourdeaux, Mrs. Perry, wife of 
James Perry, esq. 

At St. Ubes, in Portugal, where she 
went for the benefit of her health, Miss 
Jane Thompson, danghter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cha. Thompson, bart. 

At Marseilles, Mrs. Fielding, daughter 
of Lady Charlotte Finch, sister to the 
Earl ot Winchelsea, and widow of the 
late Capt. Charles Fielding, R.N. 

At Samulcotta, in the East-Indies, 34,. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Custance, son of John 
Custance, esq. of Weston-house. 

At Nice, 56, Wm. E. Barres, esq. bBar- 
rister-at-law, who had for some years 
attended on the Oxford Circuit, 





LADIES FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


eee 


FULL DRESS.— The Anglo-Parisian 

hat, with plumes of ostrich feathers ; 
the hair dressed with soft Angouleme 
curls, Turkish gauze dress ovei white 
sattin, with rich Frivole trimming; 
the back drawn in with an easy fullness 
behind, and handsome hood and tassels. 
Primrose kid shoes and gloves. Scarf of 
white sarsnet, with rich border. Neck- 
lace and ear-rings of pearls or dia- 
monds, 








MORNING DRESS.—A mob of spot 
ted Mechlin lace, ornamented with ho- 
neysuckle. A dress of pale salmon 
tatiety, ornamented with deep silk fringe ; 
the front made to admit of a full sto- 
macher of fine {India muslin, with sleeves 
to correspond. Fancy satin bonrets of 
evening primrose, with a plume of fea- 
thers to match. A pelisse of sarsnet, to 
match the bonnet ; with a deep silk Pa- 
risian fringe. Blue kid shoes aud gloves, 
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HORTULANA. 
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APRIL. 
See, where the Lilac hangs to view 


Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 


WARTON. 





a oe 


HE progress of vegetation is likely to be general and rapid in this month. Many 
aud lovely are also the flowers which are showered from the “ green-lap” of 


April. 


Now, ia the descriptive lines of Bidlake, now 


The jonquil loads with potent breath the air, 
And rich in golden glory nods ; there too, 
Child of the wind, unemoné delights ; 

Or, in its scarlet robe of various dies, 
Ranunculus, reflecting every ray ; 

The polyanthus, and with pendant head 

The crown imperial, ever bent on earth. 

Planting may still be continued in fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials ; but 
finish the planting of bulbs, most sorts of flowering shrubs, together with deciduous 
trees and evergreens, as speedily as possible. 

Sow larkspurs, sweet-peas, candy-tuft, convolvulus, lupines, alysson, ten-week- 
stacks, mignonette, virgin-stocks, nasturtiums, lavatera, cyanus, nigella, and nu- 
merous other sorts, for flowering this year. 3 
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Amaranthus tree, African and French marigolds, India pink, China-aster, yellow 
sultan-flower, and marvel of Peru, for planting out in May or June, may likewise 
be sown in hot-beds. The more curious sorts of auriculas, now in pots, should be 
placed on a covered stage, to defend the flowers from fhe effects of rain and a full 
sun, taking care to water the pots. Complete the planting of anemones and ranun- 
culuses ; also of carnations, for blowing in summer. 

Plant suckers of roses, or full plants, either at the beginning or towards the 
middle of the present month. 

Passion-flower may be planted, at the same time, against a south wall, pruning 
where required, and then nailed up regularly. Lay grass turf. Hydrangia, an 
ornamental flowering under shrubby plant, may be planted in pots ; also the arbu- 
tus, or strawberry-treé, a most beautifully-flowering kind of evergreen, and mag- 
nolia. 

Edge grass walks. Climbing plants, whether as shrubby or herbaceous, may be 
planted or sown, to ascend upon sticks in borders, creep up walls, or run over 
bowers and arbours, Choice tulips, hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, if 
wanted to blow finely and centinue so, must be defended from all extremes of 
weather by proper mats. 








MONTHLY KALENDAR. 
APRIL. 


* Good-morrow, fool!” quoth I. “ No, sir,” quoth he ; 
** Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me tortune.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


——a 


‘HIS month derives its name from Aprilis, of the verb aperire or to open; and is 
represented as a young man, winged, clad in green, and crowned witha garland 
of myrtles and hawthorn buds, holding in one hand primroses and violets, and 
pointing with the other to the sign Taurus, which the Sun enters on Thursday the 
20th, at fifty-eight minutes past eleven o’clock at night. April was called by the 
Saxons the Ostar-Monat, or Easter-Month, from the goddess Goster ; or because 
the winds were generally found during this month to proceed from the eastward. 
The present month was dedicated by the Romans to Venus, who called it Mensis 
Vencris, as well as Aprilis ; and the Cornish appellation of Eprell is evidently a cor- 
ruption of the Latin name, 

1. Saturday.—All Fools’ Day, or, properly speaking, Auld Fools’ Day. Whatever 
were the origin of this hoaxing day, about which our most redoubtable antiqua- 
rians are not yet agreed, it appears to have been intended as the Saturnalia or 
Holyday-time of Fools, formerly retained in the greatest families, for the pur- 
poses of sport, but who probably had leave, upon this day, to utter the most 
cutting things against their patrons, and then partook of some entertainment 
with them, or joined in some exhibition. Such fools were formerly by far the 
most sagacious scoundrels then found in the houses of the great. Annuities and 
rewards to these fools were among the household expences of the first European 
sovereigns of former times; Elizabeth had “her bitter fool” Pace, and Charles 
the First one Muckle John, the successor of Archee Armstrong; and, even so 
lately as the era of Dean Swift, we find an epitaph written by him on Dicky 
Pearce, the Ear! of Suffolk's fool, who was buried in Berkeley churchyard, June 
18, 1723. ‘The discontinuance of the court fool occasioned the present practice 
of April Fool Day ; when those humourous gentry who consider-it worth their 
while still endeavour to make as many fools as they can. Fool-making is, how- 
ever, falling fast into a deserved contempt. It may be affirmed, indeed, that 
the individual who lays himself out for making fools is, nine times out of ten, a 
much greater fool than the person whom he pretends to laugh at ! 

Last Quarter of the Moon, this afternoon, at 7 minutes past § o’clock. 

2, Low SunpAy.—Among the early Christians it was customary te repeat some 
portion of the solemnities that were observed on Easter-Day, upon the Sunday 
next ensuing ; whence the present day first acquired the distinction of Low San- 
day ; it being still regarded as a festival, though certainly in a lesser degree. 

3. Monday.—Richard, surnamed de Wicke, who is commemorated this day, was 

born in Worcestershire, studied at the universities both of Oxford and Paris, 

and afterwards travelled to Bononia, where for seven years he studied the canone 
jaw. On his return from foreign parts, he was advanced to the bishopric of Chi; 
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chester, in which situation he was distinguished for sound learning, diligence in 
preaching, and godliness of jife. Richard was canonized by Pope Urban. 

4. Tuesday.—Sainé Ambrose, born about the year 340, was brought up in his father’s 
palace, who was pretorian prefect of Gaul. Augustine was converted through 
his ministry ; at whose baptism St. Ambrose composed that beautiful hymn so 
celebrated by the name of Te Deum! He filled the see of Milan with great 
piety and vigilance for upwards of twenty years, giving his money to pious uses; 
and dying at the age of 57, anno 596, he settled the reversion of his estate upon 
the church. 

5. Wednesday.—Oxford and Cambridge Terms begin. 

6. Thursday.—Old Lady-Day. 

7. Friday.—Mercury is in conjunction with the Moon, at 11 this day ; while Saturm 
will rise at Sh. 24 m. in the morning. 

8. Saturday.—Jupiter sets at 5 h. 24 m. this morning. 

9, SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EasTeR.—Veuus will be in conjunction with the Moon, 
at 8 h. this morning. 

New Moon, at 20 minutes past 6 o’clock this afternoon. 


1 Monday.—Upon this day the Jews observe the Anniversary of the Death of | 


Aaron’s two Sons !—Mars rises at 3h. 9 m, this morning, 

11. Tuesday.—Venus will set at 9h. 13 m. this evening. 

12. Wednesday.—Easter Term begins. 

13. Thursday.—Day-break at two minutes past three o’clock. 

14. Friday. —Mercury’s greatest elongation. 

15. Saturday.—Day is now 13h, 46 m. long.—Mars and Saturn are also in con- 
junction; Mars being 1%’. 

16. 'THirp SunpDAY AFTER EAsTER.—This day is observed by the Jews as a day 
of humiliation for the death of Eli, and his sons, and the loss of the Ark. 

First Quarter of the Moon, at 9 h. 21 m, in the evening. 

17. Monday.—Night is 10 h. 8 m. long. 

18. Tuesday.—Daylight has now increased 6 hours and 12 minutes. 

19. Wednesday.—Suint Alphege, a native of this country, was first abbot of Bath, 
then bishop of Winchester, and finally made archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
year 1012, the Danes, disappointed in exacting some tribute-money, which they 

“then claimed as their due, entered Canterbury, burnt the church and city, and 
put numbers of the inhabitants to the sword. They took the archbishop prisoner ; 
whom they confined seven months, and then stoned him to death at Greenwich, 
in commemoration of whose violent end, between the nave of Greenwich church 
and the chancel, is this inscription :—‘‘ This church was érected and dedicatee 
to the glory of God, and the memory of St. Aiphege, archbishop of Canterbury, 
here slain by the Danes.” 

20. Thursday.—This night the Sun enters the sign Taurus, or the Bull, emblematic¢ 
of the power which the Sun’s rays have now acquired, at 58 m. past 41 o'clock. 
21. Friday.—Jupiter sets at 4 h. 26 m. in the morning; and wiil be in conjunction 

with the Moon, at one o'clock in the afternoon. 

22. Saturday.—Mars rises at 2 h. 47 m. this morning. 

23. FourtH SUNDAY AFTER Easter.—Full Moon, at 5h. 17m. this afternoon; 
and this luminary will rise about eight o clock. 

Saint George’s Day ; being the anniversary of the patron saint of England, it 
is observed as one of the “ Gaudy Days” at our universities, and a Collar Day at 
court. Fabulous as the stories of St. George generally are, there is enough of 
truth to interest the attention of the patriot. His memory is venerated in Ar- 
menia, in Muscovy, in Portugal, and throughout those countries which adhere to 
the Greek church. Generally he is represented on horseback, in the act of tilting 
at a dragon, who appears to be lying at his feet; but this representation is no- 
thing more than emblematical of that faith and fortitude with which he encoun- 
tered and conquered the great dragon, or devil, in the Apocalypse. Our victorious 
Edward the Third, anno 1244, first instituted the most noble order of the Garter, 
under the name and ensign of St. George. Camden, and other antiquarians, are 
of opinion that this order of knighthood was introduced in consequence of the 
victory which this monarch had obtained over the French at Cressy, when Ed- 
ward made his garter the signal for battle. The habit and ensigns of this order 
are a surcoat, garter, mantle, hood, george, collar, cap, and feathers ; the garter 

being of blue veivet, embroidered with goid, and the motto—Hont soit qui mal 

y pense. Composed of enamelled gold, the george represents the figure of St. 

George on horseback, in armour, encountering the dragon with a tilted spear; 
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which insignia may be enriched with jewels at the pleasure of the possessor. 
The collar is also gold. Antiquarians are agreed that this order is the most an- 
cient lay-order known; as it certainly is the most noble, it being the only one 
conferred on foreign princes.—This august order are a corporation, with a great 
and little seal, and of whom the sovereign of England is chief. Windsor Castle 
is their rightful college. They have not only a prelate, chancellor, register, king 
at arms, and usher, but also a dean, twelve canons, with petty canons, vergers, 
and twenty-six pensioners or poor knights. 

24. Monday.—Venus sets at 9 h. 57 m. in the evening. 

¢5. Tuesday.—Birth-day of Princess Mary, who was born in 1776. 

Saint Mark, who is commemorated this day, penned his Gospel in the year of 
our Lord 63. Lardner thinks that Mark was the son of Mary, a pions woman 
then living in Jerusalem, at whose house the disciples were accustomed to as- 
semble; and, finally, that he died peaceably in the eighth year of Nero, and was 
buried at Alexandria. The order of the Knights of St. Mark, at Venice, under 
the protection of this evangelist, was instituted in 1757 ; the reigning doge being 
the grand-master, and the motto—“ Pax tibi,—Marce, Evangelista, meus.” 

On this day, being the 25th of the Jewish month Nisan, is celebrated the Festival 
of the Passorer, or the Paschal Lamb. During this season passover cakes only 
are eaten. This great festival is also called the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
which is commanded to be eat during the space of seven days. 

26. Wednesday.—Sun rises at 4h. 47 m. and sets at 7 bh. 15 m. 

v7. Thursday.—Daybreak at 19 minutes past 2 o’clock. 

#6. Friday.—Twilight ends at 45 minutes past 9 o’clock in the evening. 

29, Saturday.—Day is now 14 hours and 56 minutes long. 

30. RoGATION SUNDAY.—This day derives its name from “ regare,” to pray, being, 
with the three following days, appointed to prepare the minds of Christians for 
celebrating the Ascension of the Saviour of Mankind ; and also to implore the 
benediction of heaven on the produce of the earth, now shooting forth, and ob- 
noxious to every blast. Early in the sixth century, these days were ordered to 
be annually observed in the council of Orleans. They continue to be celebrated 
still. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a version of Maltct's beautiful ballad of Marga- 
ret's Ghost, without a word either of Mallet or of Margaret, under the title of Henry and 
Emma, with an intimation that it may possibly be Shakspeare’s! To this we briefly 
reply, that we are informed, by a note in Percy's Reliques, that ihe said version made its 
Jirst appearance in 1775, in a publication entitled “ The Frimds,” the editor of which 
asserted its originality, and called Mallet's production a mere alteratim. Dr. Percy’s 
opinion was decidcdly the reverse ; but in either case we are equally obliged to PHILAR- 
CHON, who can only add to his kindness by favouring us with a sight of the MS. dated 
1601, with W.S. in the corner / J ! 

Exiza’s curissity with respect to Gretna Green shull be gratified the very earliest ops 
portunity. 

The “* Ladies’ Club” will be attended to. 

To our kind Correspondent, E. M. we feel highly indebted... A calm. candid statement 
of opinion is alirays valuable. Toa part of her objections we ingenuously subscribe; but 
it may xot be quite so well known te E. M. asit is to us how very much we have beer called 
upon for theidentical kind of matter uhich she so justly deems inferior. Arrangements are, 
however, now making that will, in a great degree, tend to produce the desired amendment. 
In the mean time, we solicit a continuance of her generous admonitions ; and if she will 
honour us occasionally with a communication, we shall be still mure obliged. 

We shall be glad to hear from M—wn on any other suljcet. 

The article entitled “ Beauty and Ugliness” is under consideration, 

Curioso's Extract is whimsical, but we dislike its tendency. The anecdote of Bishop 
Grosthead and his brother is entirely porverted. The bishop did not decline advancing his 
brother, out of a contempt for the learning of which he hud himself so reat a share, but 

from a conscientious conviction that a man brought up a hushundman would be inadequate 
to the duties connected with the preferment which he solictted.—It is hoped that our 
candour in this instance will not prevent Curioso’s fuiure attentions, 

We shall be cxtremely obliged to our valuable Corf€spondcné for a continualion of the 
Musual Leciurgs. 



















































Bile ere esr 











